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FITZGERALD  SEES  BAD 
WOELD  FOOD  SITUATION 


At  a  meeting  of  the  lEFC*-  yesterday,  Secretary- 
General  FitzGerald  (formerly  vith.USDA)  reported 
that  the  vorld  food  situation  is  vorse  than  antici- 
pated 3  months  ago.    FitzGerald  said  that  in  the  agg- 
regate, the  world  is  eating  a  little  "better  this  winter  than  last,  hut  that  the 
improvement  is  small.    And,  in  some  coimtries,  the  situation  is  worse. 

The  shortages  are  in  the  hasic  foods  cereals,  rice,  fats,  and  oils, 

and  to  a  lesser  extent  animal  and  "vegetahle  proteins,  and  sugar,  FitzGerald 
thinks  that  even  after  another  harvest,  supplies  will  he  far  below  urgent  and 
effective  requirements.  (See  enclosure) 
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ACTION  TAKING  SHA-PE 
ON  ETJEAL  EEALTH  MENDS 


Action  is  beginning  to  come  fairly  fast  on  programs 
to  meet  rural  health  needs.     One  project  getting  par- 
ticular attention  is  development  of  rural  ho^itals 
under  the  Hospital  Survey  and  Construction  Act 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.    Note  our  background  piece  on  rural 
health  on  pages  2-4  of  this  issue  of  the  KFD  Letter. 


USDA  ANNOUNCES  CHANGES 
IN  SHOET  SUPPLY  LIST 


removed  today:  com. 
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Today,  USDA  announced  changes  in  the  "Short  supply" 
•  commodity  list... as  required  by  the  Price  Control 
Extension  Act.    Of  the  commodities  certified  to 
be  in  short  supply  on  Sept.  1.,  the  following  were 
including  food  and  feed  products  there  of  except 


protein  meal,  sweet  eners,  and  oils. 
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EESEAECH -MARKETING 
CCMITTEE  TO  MEET 


The  National  Advisory  Committee  that  USDA  appointed 
in  connection  with  the  program  under  the  Eesearch  and 
Marketing  /ct  of  19^6  will  meet  here  in  Vfeshington 
Feb,  3^^;5?-     Out  of  this  session. . .plus  further 
discussions  with  farm  organizations  and  Congress ...  is  expected  to  come  ciarifica- 
tion  of  whether  present  USDA  organization  is  adequate  to  carry  out  the  At,  or 
whether  changes  will  be  necessary.  ^ 


-oOo- 
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FARM  FAMILY  HEALTH  The  folk-lore  about  the  superior  health  of  rural 

SERVICES  TAKE  SHAPE  people  has  teen  rudely  shattered.    More  farm  hoys 

than  town  "boys  were  rejected  "by  draft  "boards  for 
physical  reasons.    Many  more  rural  than  urhan  people  < 
die  of  preventa"ble  diseases ...  one -fourth  more  infants  die  in  rural  areas... one- 
third  more  mothers  die  in  child  "birth.    The  Farm  Security  Administration  found 
only  k  in  every  100  "borrowers  in  "prime  physical  condition."  V 

In  the  past  few  years... and  in  particular  in  recent  months ...  rural 
communities  have  "been  organizing  improved  health  services  to  meet  this  health 
problem.    Various  USDA  agencies  (Extension,  Farmers  Home  Administration,  and 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics )... and  State  agencies, , .are  cooperating  with 
health  agencies  on  the  educational  and  organizing  jo"b.    We'll  sketch  a  few  of 
these  activities .> .as  "background  for  health  stories  from  your  own  areas. 

Experimental  Plans   .  -.USDA  cooperated  in  12  experimental  programs  to  bring 

For  All- Farmers  -cooperative  rural  health  services  to  all  farm 

families  in  selected  areas.     Out-standing  features 
of  these  programs  were:     (a)  Federal  subsidy  for  low- 
income  members  of  the  cooperatives,   (b)  local  organizations  of  fanners  and 
doctors  to  develop  ^and  contgrol  the  program,  and  (c)  programs  open  to  all 
farmers.    Now. that  the  Federal  subsiiy  has  been  dropped,  5  of  "the  experimental 
programs  appear  to  be  going  ahead  O  n  "their  own.    They  axe  in:    Wheeler  and  Cass 
counties,  Texas . . .Taos  county.  New  Mexico. . .Butler  county  (formerly  6  counties 
ia  program)  Missouri .. .Walton  county,  Georgia.     (At  latest  reports,  the  future 
of  the  program  in  Newton  county,  Mississippi,  was  in  question.)     One  thing 
that. has  come-  out  of  the  experimental  programs  is  the  realization  by  families 
that  they  can  pay  more  for  such  service  than  they  originally  thought;  the  in- 
creased family  payments  are  improving  the  chances  of  success  with  such  prograais . 
(Note:    BAE  did  a  study  of  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  such  voluntary 
pre -payment  plans.    We'll  send  you  a  copy  if  you're  interested.) 

Other  Programs  North  and  South  Dakota  are  well  advanced  in  health 

Are  Underway  programs ...  and  are  working  toward  full-time  health 

^jinits.     In  Castillo  county,  Colorado,  with  the  help 
of  a  grant  from  FHA    a  modem  rural  health  center  is 
being  built... and  a  cooperative  health,  association  has  been  organized.     The  center 
has  a  doctor,  dentist,  and  nurse.     In  Navajo  and  A.pache  counties,  Arizona, 
Butler  coijinty,  Missouri . ..  .and  in  Methow  Valley,  Washington  dental  health  associa- 
tions "Jaave  been  organized  and  have  fully -equipped  dental  trailers  to  furnish 
farm  families  complete  dental  care. 

Co-op  Hospitals  Texas  has  enabling  legislation  for  cooperative  hos- 

Being  Set  Up  pitals  in  communities  of  2,500  and  above.  Around 

7  of  21  hospitals  are  finished,  or  nearly  so.  Most 
are  in  the  Texas  Panhandle,  and  north  central  Texas. 
The, Grange  is  developing  cooperative  hospitals  in  Kitsap  and  King  counties, 
Washington.    And  tl^e.  Farmers'  Union  is  planning  a  cooperative  health  program  with 
■a  rural  health  center -in  Buhl,.  Idaho .    And  a  group  of  farmers  in  Sandpoint 
Idaho,,  is  planning  a  community  hospital. 

(continued  on  next  page.) 
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Extension  Broadens  With  the  appointment  a  fev  months  "back  of  a  health 

Health  Programs  specialist  by  Federal  Extension, . .and  an:  increasing 

number  of  State  health  specialists  and  health  comm- 

'ittees . , . 

State  and  count j  extension  workers  are  moving  rather  rapidly  with 
educational  and  planning  programs  for  additional  rural  health  services.  The 
Northern  Plains  States  the  Dakotas,  Wyoming,  and  Nehraska-as  well  as  Ohio- 
have  had  active  programs  for  several  years.    Montana  is  getting  "onderway.  Other 
States  that  either  have  started  or  are  getting  ready  to  start,  on  heeilth  programs 
include;    Maine,  Florida,  Mississip;i,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Washington,  Tennessee,  New  York,  Indiana. 

These  health  programs  have  a  high  priority  in  State  and  County 
extension  activity.    Moreover,  they  are  being  organized  in  the  counties  by 
county  agricultural  agents... as  "across-the-board"  activities  for  farmers,  farm 
women,    They  are  being  developed  as  an  integral  part  of  county  and  State  agri-  : 
cultural  planning. 

Health  Activities  .  Some  of  the  more  important  health  activities  to  be 

To  be  Emphasized  stressed  in  the  next  few  years... and  activities  around 

which  you  may  want  to  develop  local  broadcasts, 

include : 

.Hospitals ---For  the  next  2  or  3  years.  State  and  county  extension  and  FHA  workers 
will  put  much  emphasis  on  hospitals.    They  will  acquaint  farm  groups  with  the 
hospital  aids  available  to  rural  communities  ^jnder  the  Federal  hospital  program 
set  up  by  the  last  session  of  Congress,    They  also  will  help  put  into  effect 

plans  authorized  in  the  recent  Public  Law  725  (Hospital  Survey  &  construction 

Act.)  These  plans  call  for  a  system  of  health  centers,  district  hospitals, 
base  hospitals,  etc. .. comparable  to  the  school  system  with  its  local  grade 
schools,  high  schools,  -and  colleges.  * 

Obtaining  Doctors  Contrary  to  the  thinking  in  some  rural  communities,  health 

leaders  think  that  doctors  (who  left  during  the  war)  will  not  return  to  rural 
communities  until  these  communities  have  better  facilities.    Attention  will  be 
given  to  steps  to  bring  back  old  doctors,  and  to  attract  new  doctors. 

Recruiting  Health  Personnel  This  is  regarded  as  a  10-year  program.     It  ranges 

all  the  way  to  vocational  guidance  for  rural  youngsters,  to  steer  them  into 
vocations  as -nurses,  sanitary  engineers,  doctors,  etc,    Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia  have  gone  a  step  further,  with  the  legislatures  providing  scholarships 
for  youngsters  who  agree  to  do  health  work  in.  rural  areas  for  at  least  2  years. 

Local  Public  Health  Units  There  are  still  l,kOO  of  the  3,000  counties  without 

local  public  health  units.,,with  most  of  these  being  rural  coimties.    An  attempt 
will  be  made  to  extend  unite  to  counties  not  now  serviced,  and  to  expend  ser- 
vices of  existing  units. 

Prepayment  Plans  Only  a  very  small  percentage  of  rural  people  are  members  of 

fiisj  prepaid  plans  for  hospital  or  medical  services.     In  fact,  only  1^  of  farmers 
take  part  in  medical  society  plans,  and  about  5^  in  Blue  Cross  plans.  Farm 
families  will  be  encouraged  to  take  part  in  such  plans... to  determine  the  best 
ways  to  provide  comprehensive  health  protection, 

( continued  on  next  page . ) 
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Points  on  Contact  People  who  might  furnish  information  for.., and  take 

for  Local  Shows      •  part  in... local  health  "broadcasts  include  State 

Extension  Directors  and  cconty  agricultural  and  home 
demonstration  workers .Extension  health  specialists 

. . .State  Directors  and  health  specialists  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. . . 

and  State  and  county  health  cfficers .    Also_,  representatives  of  Farm  Bureau 

Grange,  Farmers'  Union_,  and  other  farm  organizations. 


-oOo- 

CAMPAIGNS  TO  PUSH  USE  During  FelDruary,  PMA  is  carrying  on  an  extensive 

OF  BROILERS,  TURKEYS,  EGGS    campaign  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  push  sales 

of  "broilers.    Broilers  are  designated  as  an  a"bundant 
food,.,and  will  "be  available  in  many  markets  at  "bar- 
gain prices.     On  through  the  spring  months,  there  will  "be  similar  campaigns  on 
a  Nation-wide  "basis  for  frozen  large  turkeys,  and  eggs. 

-oOo- 

RURAL  HEALTH  MEET  The  second  annual  "National  Conference  on  Rural 

AT  CHICAGO  FEB,  7-8  Health"  will  meet  in  the  Palmer  House  in  Chicago, 

Feh.  7-8.     Tlie  conference  is  sponsored  "by  the 
National  Coimnittee  on  Rural  Medical  Services  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,    A  good  many  State  people  will  attend.  Also 
representatives  of  the.  farm  organizations.    You  might  check  with  them  for  stories 
when  they  return. 

-oOo- 


HOME  DEMONSTRATION  WEEK         The  second  annual  National  Home  Demonstration  Week 

SET  FOR  MAY  k  TO  11  is  set  for  May  h  to  11... with  the  theme  "Todays 

Home  Builds  Tomorrows  World I "    The  enclosed  Fact 
Sheet  on  activities  of  rural  women's  groups  in 

various  States  may  suggest  leads  for  some  "broadcasts  during  the  week,  (i See 

enclosure ) 
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NAT'L  ^-H  CLUB  WEEK  This  is  to  remind  you  that  National  k-E  Cluh  Week 

SCHEDULED  MARCH  1-9  is  coming  up  March  1-9.     The  National  Association 

•  ■  of  Broadcasters  has  offered  to  distri'bute  spot 

announcements  to  mem'ber  stations.    We  understand 
these  will  go  out  soon  after  Feh.  11. 


-oOo- 
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BAE  GIVES  PAEITY  FEICES 


\Iheat  (bu.) 
Com  (Idu.  ) 
Oats  ("bu, ) 
Hay  (ton) 
Cotton  (llD.) 
SoylDeans  ("bu. ) 
Peanuts  (ITd  . ) 
Flaxseed  ("bu) 
Potatoes  ("bu. ) 
Totacco^ 

Type  ll-li^(llD. 

Type  31 

Type  35-36 

Type  37 
Hogs  ( cwt . ) 
Beef  (c-vrt.) 
Lanibs  ( cwt. ) 
Wool  (lb.)  ■ 
Butterfat  (lb.) 
Milk  (cwt.) 
Chickens  (lb.) 
Eggs  (doz.) 


PEODUCTS 

"Agricultural 

Hrices"...on  actual 

and  parity  prices 

Uli   G.    ItiW  ilio-JOX 

I  (-nr.  procLUc  GS ,  .  .  as 

01  J  c;.n .  15. 

Price  as 

Aver. 

Aver. 

Parity 

Percentage 

Price 

.  Price 

Price 

of  Parity 

1909-14 

1-15-47 

1-15-47 

1-15-47 

$  .QQk 

1.91 

1.90 

101 

.642 

1,21 

1.38 

188 

.399 

.796 

.858 

193 

11.87 

17.50 

25.50 

69 

.124 

.2974 

.26666 

112 

■  /  .96 

2.93 

2.06 

142 

,48 

.89i 

.  .103 

87 

1.69 

6.95 

3.63 

/1.12 

•  1.29 

1.59 

81 

) 


.222 
.229 
.109 

/  .146 
7.27 
5.42 
5.88 
.183 
' - . 263 
1.60 
.114 
.215 


21.80 
17.30 
19.00 
.406 

.7^5 
4.96 

.256 
.^13 


.417 
.404 

.155 
.207 
15. 60 
11.70 
12.66 

.  ."393 
/.587 
3.64  • 
.245 

■w.  480 


103 
153 
138 

140 
148 
151 

127 
136 
lo4 
86 
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EAEMEES  GET  LOWEE  PEICES---  On  Jan.  I5,  farmers  were  in  a  somewhat  less  favorable 

PAY  MOEE  EOE  WHAT  THEY  BUY    position  than  a  month  earlier  in  the  changing  price 

situation.  In  other  words  they  were  getting  lower 
prices  for  most  commodities  they  sell... and  paying 

somewhat  more  (on  the  average)  for  what  they  buy.     This  was  the  line-up^  as 

reported  by  BAE: 

Livestock  and  Livestock  Products  dropped  I3  points  from  month  earlier. . .  to 

28lfo  of  1909-14  base.  Drop  due  mainly  to  sharply  lower  prices  for  poultry^ 
eggs,  dairy  products ...  and  5  point  drop  in  meat  animal  index.  Higher  prices 
for  veal  calves,  sheep,  and  lambs .. .partly  offset  lower  prices  for  hogs  and 
beef  cattle. 

All-Crop  Index  rose  4  points  (during  month)  to  236^0  of  1909-14  average. 

Else  due  mainly  to  72  point  rise  in  truck  crop  index. ..and  2  point  rise  in 
oil-bearing  group  index. 

(continued  on  next  page.) 
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Rural  Living  Costs  continued  to  rise. . .pushing  parity  index  to  another  new 

high  (on  Jan.  I5. ) 

Parm  Production  Costs  per  unit  held  steady. 

Except  for  a  k^o  drop  in  feed  prices^  all  groups  of  coimodities  farmers 
"buy  were  steady  to  higher  on  Jan.  I5  than  month  earlier.    Price  advances  for 
clothing,  "building  materials,  and  household  supplies  led  the  upturns,  .  .hirt  pra  oes- 
of  food,  furniture,  and  farm  eq_uipment  also  drifted  upward  slightly. 

-oOo- 

USDA  ECONCMIST  LOOKS  -USm  Economist  Charles  E.  Burkhead  says  farmers  are 

FOE  BIG  '^7  CEOP  YIELDS         setting  the  stage  for  another  year  of  top  production 

■of  most  crops  in  '^7.     In  P/>J]'s  monthly '  "Agricultural 
Situation"   (Release  Eeh.  8.),  Burkhead  says  "Right 
now  the  physical  conditions  affecting  19^7  crop  prospects  are  fully  as  promising 
as  those  preceding  any  of  the  recent  record  crop  years,    /aid,  though  weather  can 
influence  crop  yields  mere  than  any  other  factor,  unusually  favorahle  weather  in' 
the  jst  seven  crop  years  has  "been  responsihle  for  only  a  fourth  of  the  "big  gains 
in  yields  over  the  1923-32  pre-drcught  years." 

BurMiead  gives  these  estimates  on  prospective  U.  S.  average  crop 

yields,  with  '^6  fig-ures  as  "basis  for  comparison  :    All  com  37.1  and  3^-0 

■bu...all  wheat---17.2  and  17.0  hu.  .  .  .oats---3^.6  and  3^ . .  ."barley---25.1  and 

25.0  tame  hay  1.^8  and  1,^0  tons ...  cotton  23I  and  25*0  I'bs  . . .  soy"beans  

20.5  and  19.0...dry  "beans---977  and  900  Ihs ... .potatoes- --l84  and  I55  hu  

tobacco ---1,153  and  1,075  Ihs...   (P,S,:   '46  yield  figure  is  first...,  »47  second.) 

You'' 11  he  interested  in  the  hackground  in  the  article  on  these  estimates. 
(PLEASE  OBSERVE  RELEASE  DALE:  lEB.  6)  . 

-oOo- 

EEED  SEEICIT  AREAS  In  the  monthly  ."Feed  Situation  Report"  released 

TO  GET  MORE  FEED  today,  B/-E  economists  said  it  will  he  materially 

easier  to  get  livestock  feed  the  rest  of  this  feeding 
s©-ason  than  during  the  last  3  or  4  years.    They  noted 
in  particular  an  easing  up  of  the  situation  in  the  major  deficit  areas. 

Jan.  1  stocks  of  feed  grains  on  farms  and  at  terminal  markets  were 
ahout  9fo  larger  than  a  year  earlier. . .and  the  largest  on  record  per  grain- 
conswAng  animal  imit  on  farms.     Stocks  of  hay  on  farms  Jan.  1  were  10%  ahove 
the  '38-^2  average,  "but  6<fo  smaller  than  the  record  stocks  on  Jan.  1,  19k6, 

The  carry-over  of  com  next  Oct.  1  may  approximate  ^OC-^50  million 
hu.  compared  with  the  low  level  of  I58  million  in  '46. 

Although  per  anijial.  unit  supplies  of  feed  concentrates  are  at  a  record 
level,  feed  grain  prices  are  expected  to  continue  near  present  levels  through 
early  spring. 

-oOo- 


AMONG  OUESEL^TES 


l^/hat  Yen  Want        ■:  Here's  a  "play-tack"  of  vhat  you  KFD's  (some  of  you. 

In  KFD  Letter  that  is)  said  you  wanted  in  the  RFD  Letter.    We  got 

"back  questionnaires  (that  went- out  with  our  Jan.  5 
Letter)  from  57  KFD's... 1^  Extension  people  (mainly 

radio)... and  ^  USDA  people.     The  score: 


EFD's 

EXT 

USDA 

TOT.U 

Press  Briefs 

Yes 

26 

11 

3 

ho 

No 

30 

k 

2 

36 

BAE  Situation 

Yffis 

^5 

14 

3 

62 

Briefs 

No 

12 

1  , 

2 

15 

Agr'l  Research 

Yes 

5^ 

13 

h 

71 

Background 

No 

3 

2 

1 

6 

Background  on 

Yes 

52 

13 

70 

SCS,  WA,  FHA, 

No 

k 

2 

6 

etc , 

USDA  Travel 

Yes 

kc 

1 

52 

No 

16  ■ " 

8 

2if 

Foreign  Visitors 

Yes 

33 

6 

c; 

No 

22 

9 

31 

The  returns  from  the  EFD's  gave. a  pretty  representative  sampling: 
Old-timers  and  new  RFD's...'big  stations  and  little  stations. 

We  got  some  interesting  ideas  in  the  space  left  for  general 
suggestions      More  al)out  thoj^e  later. 

-oOo- 

Spray  Service  '  BoTd  Beeler/. „ .Assistant  Extension  Editor  in  Illinois, 

for  Mid-West  offers  their  weekly  orchard  spray  insect  and  disease 

report  to  EED;s  in  Illinois  and  neighboring  States. 

The  report  applies  in  eastern  Missouri,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  north  and  western  Kentucky'-,  and  southwestern  Ohio. 

Boh  says  they  plan  to  start  the  report  March  28...  or  a  vxeek  or  so 
earlier,  if  the  season  warrants. 

The  report  will  "be  in  the  mail  hy  noon  each  Friday  so  that  most 
EFD's  can  count  on  it  "by  the  first  mail,  Monday  morning. 

A  sample  Boh  sends  along  looks  highly  usahle...and  useful. 


-oOo- 


( continued  on  next  page 
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Worcester  Euns 
DcItj  Contest 


and  various  cash  prizes 


"Chuck"  Worcester  {\MT,  Cedar  Eapids,  Iowa.)  is 
running  a  dairy  heifer  contest  for  "boys  and  girls... 
with  contestants  to  answer  1^-  simple  questions  on  good 
dairying.     Prizes  inslude  6  purehred  dairy  heifers... 


-oOo- 

Correction  Per  Comes  this  message,  via  penny  postcard^  from  Frank 

Atwood,  WTIC  Atwood,  PFD  at  t/tiC,  Hartford;     "Ee  Tonkin's  radio 

schools  in  Mass,  and  Conn.  Station  WTIC,  Hartford,  | 
is  cooperating  with  a  school  for  the  Connecticut  ! 
Valley  counties  of  Mass.  at  Amherst  Jan,  29.     I  will  he  there  with  portahle 
recording  equipment.    Practice  interviews  produced  hy  the  school  will  he  used 
on  Farmers  Digest.    Feh.  7^  the  Connecticut  school  will  he  held  at  the  studios 
of  WTIC.     Seme  of  the  interviews  again  will  he  recorded  for  hrcadcast.    Your  EFD 
letter  Jan.  2h-  minus  these  facts." 


-oOo- 


Eadio  School  All  of  which  pretty  well  covers  Joe  Tonkin's  current 

Plans,  Etc.       *  plans  and  whereahouts except  to  repeat  that  follow- 

ing the  schools  in  New  England,   (the  week  of  Feh.  17) 
he  will  hold  schools  in  Blackshurg  and  Eichmond,  Va. 
Meanwhile,  Ken  Gapen  has  just  told  your  editor  (Dana  E^ynolds)  that  he  is 
scheduled  for  a  couple  of  radio  schools  in  Idaho  in  late  Fehruary-and  early 
March.    And  a  final  note  to  say  that  "Gasey"  Charles  will  he  hack  Monday  from 
a  two-weeks  vacation  in  Kansas  ready  to  resume  his  pinch-hitting  on  the  EFD 
Letter. 


-oOo- 


Langfitt  to  Italy  We  stop  the  presses  long  enough  to  tell  you  that  EFD 

As  Heifer  Caretaker  Merrill  Langfitt,  and  Engineer  Don  Burrichter,  of 

KI'IA,  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  just  dropped  hy  enroute  to 
Italy,     They ' re . shipping  ahoard  one  of  the  last  of 
the  UjMPvA  livestock  hoats,..as  caretakers  for  a  hunch  of  dairy  heifers.  But 
they'll  have  enough  free  time  from  the  pitchfork  to  fill  up  22  spools  (more  or 
less)  of  magnetic,  wire  on  their  trip.     They  expect  to  see  quite  a  hit  of  Italy... 
evaluate  what  UNEEA  has  done... see  what  relief  is  needed. ,. check  on  the  general 
food  situation,  and  trade  possihilities  with  war-torn  countries.     (Note:  Merrill, 
rememher  that  order  for  a  report  on  your  trip  for  the  EFD  Letter.) 


-oOo- 
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From  tilt: 

U.  S.  OEPAftTMCMT  Of  AORiCULTURE 

OFFICE  OF  Information 


Februan/  7.  1947    "'^.'^'^  SERVICE 

Kenneth  M.  Gapen 


Eesearch  Planners  Recess      The  national  advisorj  conmiittee  for  the  Research  and' 
To  Meet  Again  April  l4-l6    Marketing  Act  of  19^6  closed  its  second  meeting,  here 

this  week  -with  the  request  that  advisory  committees  "be* 
nam^d  immediately  for  any  commodities  likely  to  have 
troubles ome  sul^pluses  soon.     (E.A.  Meyer,  Administrator  of  the  Act,  asked  recently 
that  some  17  of  these  commodity  committees  "be  set  up.)  \  ^ 

It's  expected  committees  for  commodities  facing  possihle  early  diff- 
iculties will  "be  set  up  within  the  week,., and  that  they  will  meet  prior  to  the 
next  meeting  of  the  national  committee  on  April  l4-l6. 

At  this  meeting  the  national  committee  will  review  recommendations  of 
the  commodity  groups  and  suggest  action  under  the  Act, 

Also  in  conference  here  with  Dr.  ¥,  V.  Lambert,  research  administrator 
and  other  USDA  officials,  were  the  official  Committee  cf  Mne..*the  state  experi- 
ment station  directors  who  advise  on  regional ' research  under  the  Act. 

This  Committee  offered  these  points  to  justify  an  emergency  appeal 
for  funds  authorized  for  experiment  stations  this  year:     (l)  need  for  prompt 
expansion  of  facilities  to  meet  research  needs  which  must  compete  with  heavy 
student  enrollments  and  (2)  need  for  prompt  action  to  meet  urgent  needs  of 
agriculture  as  recognized  in  the  Act, 

Members  of  the  Committee  of  Nine  are:   L.  D.  Baver  (chairman)  M.-C,  . 
State  College;  C.  E.  F.  Guterman,  director  Cornell  station;  W.  H.  Martin,  New- 
Jersey;  Clarence  Dorman,  Mississippi;  E.  H.  Walker,  Utah;  R.  E.  Buchanan,  Iowa; 
H,  J.  Hennoy,  Colorado;  Nobel  Clark,  Wisconsin^  and  Dr. 'Agnes  Fay  Morgan, 
California. 


Just  off  the  mimeograph  (and  enclosed)  is  Secretary 
Anderson's  request  to  Congress  for  legislation  to 
enable  the  USDA  to  cooperate  with  Mexico  (or  any 
other  American  country)  in  controlling  and  eradicating 
You'll  be  interested  in  the  recommendations  of ' the 
Mexican-United  States  agricultural  commission  on  this  disease  which  is  coming 
each  day  a  little  nearer  to  the  Rio  Grande.     (Please  see  enclosed.) 


Foot -and -Mouth  Disease 
Legislation  Requested 


foot-and-mouth  disease. 


Farm  Safety  for  '^7  Two  men  from  the  National  Safety  Comcil^ , .  .Maynard 

(Eadio  Will  Be  Used)  Coe^  director  of  farm  safety  and  Dan  Thompson^  in 

charge  of  radio  information. . .have  Just  finished  a 
two  day  meeting  with  representatives  of  the  USDA 
Safety  Council.    Principally  the  time  was  spent  in  laying  plans  for  the  fourth 
National  Farm  Safety  Week^  which  this  year  "begins  July  20.    The  week  is  sponsored 
by  the  national  council  and  the  USDA  in  cooperation  with  other  state  and  national 
organizations . 

We  (Ken  Gapen  and  ''Casey"  Charles)  sat  in  on  the  meeting.  You'll 
hear  more  ah out  the  radio  plans  later.    Each  year  there  seems  to  he  a  little 
more  steam  hack  of  farm  accident  prevention, . .a  little  hetter  correlation  of 
efforts... a  little  more  of  the  "know-how".    Secretary  Anderson  has  written  the 
president  of  the  national  council  of  USDA's  deep  interest  in  farm  safety. 

Farm  accidents  are  an  old  enemy  of  farm  people.    Each  year  they  kill 
ahout  18,000  farm  people  and  injure  hetween  two  and  three  million  others.  Farm 
accidents ...  in  addition  to  suffering  they  cause... are  a  heavy  drain  on  farm 
manpower,    A  losa»of  manpover  is  something  the  farming  industry  can't  very  well 
afford. 

The  19^7  farm  safety  campaign  stresses  carefulness  hy  each  worker. 
Industry. . .hy  centering  its  campaigns  in  plant  and  shop... where  workers  have 
direct  supervision. . .has  shown  that  accident  prevention  programs  pay.  But 
in  farming,  a  decentralized  industry,  most  of  the  hurden  of  accident  prevention 
falls  on  the  worker  himself. 

As  a  part  of  the  farm  safety  drive,  the  USDA  has  a  visual  exhihit 
which  will  he  ^een  at  the  fairs  this  year.    The  exhibit,  shown  hehind  glass, 
is  a  series  of  "right"  and  "wrong"  pictures.     It  ends  with  the  "punch"  line... 

"Farm  Accidents  are  Costly   310,000  lives  have  heen  saved  since  organized' 

safety  work  started  in  I913 I "    This  week  the  exhibit  is  at  the  Florida  State 
Fair,  Tampa.  -  ■ 
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USDA  "OFFICIAL  TEl^VEL 


Feb.  21 


Scotland  Neck,  N,C. 


.  Dillard  B.  Lasseter 
AdministEator  Farmers 

Home  Administration 


Ivleeting  of 
Scotland  Neck 
Business  Bureau, 


Feb.  15 


Feb  17-lB 
Feb.  20-21 
Feb.  25-26 


Richmond,  Va. 


Chicago,  111, 
Salt  Lake  City 
Birmingham,'  Ala. 


Dave  Davidson,  Dir. 
of  the  Field  Service 
Branch . 

G.F.  Geissler,  Mgr. 
of  the  Fed.  Crop 
Insurance  Corp. 


Poultry  meeting, 


Crop  Insurance 
Loss  Adjustment 
Meetings . 


NOTE:    Under-Sec 'y.  Dodd  has  cancelled  all  trips  for  Febmary  due  to  family 
illness . 


oOo- 
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Extension  Dairymen  Plan       Extension  Dair;>Tnen  from  all  states  are  expected  to 

Tkree  "Get-Togethers "-  attend  a  series  of  three  ?^eek-long  conferences,  .  .this 

month  and  next... at  the  USDA  Research  center,  Belts - 
Yille,  Md.    Extension  dairy  specialists  from  the 

southern  states  will  "be  here  Eet.  24-28.     Those  from  the  western  states  are  due 

March  10-14 ., .Those  from  the  Northeast,  March  24-28. 

These  conferences  or  "schools  "  are  expected  to  help  all  ccnceined  get 
right  up-to-date  on  the  -nutrition,  feeding,  "breeding  and  management,  of  dairy- 
cattle.     USDA  men  vill  tell  of  their  research  on  production  of  milk,  cream,  ice 
cream  and  cheese,,.on  comparison  of  field  curing,  ham  curing  and  slloingoof 
forage  crops,,.cn  the  Yalue  of  grass  silage  and  other  feeds,  for  growing  calves... 
on  permanent  pastures  in  comparison  witji  pastures  in  rotation  with  other  crops, 

USDA  men  also  will  show  and  discuss  their  25  years  of  "breeding  research 
in  the  use  of  proved  sires.    Right  along  with  this  is  the  dairy  herd  improvement 
program,  in  which  the  extension  men  play  a  "big  part. 

Indications  are  ahout  I50  will  attend.. 


Distillers'  Restrictions  On  In  case  you  haven't  seen  it... all  restrictions  against 
Com  Removed. ,  .Still  .There     the  use  of  com  "by  distillers  have  heen  removed  '  " 
On  Wheat  and  Rye  .■        (effective  Feh.  6).    Previously  distillers  coiold 

use  only  com  grading  "below  No.  3.    USDA  officials  : 
say  all  restrictions  removed  "because  of  general 
improvement  in  quality  of  srorn  "being  marketed..! 

But  the  amended  order .  (WEO  l4l.l)  continues  the  requirement  that  no 
wheat  or  wheat  products  may  he  used-  in  making  distilled  spirits. 

There  are  still  restrictions  on  the  use  of  rye  in  "beverage  spirits, 
"but  they  have,  "been  lightened  a  little.    Brie'fly,.,a  "beverage  distiller  is  now 
limited  in  use  of  rye  to  6  to  I5  percent  of  total  grain  or  grain  products 
processed,  or... to  ^0  percent  of  the  monthly  average  of  rye  processed  during 
Decem"ber  and  January,  provided  it  does  not  exceed  I5  percent  of  total  grain  and 
grain  products  used  during  each  month. 

Use  of  wheat  and  wheat  products  is  ..prohibited  "because  the  export  demand 
for  this  "bread  grain  is  in  exaess  of  supplies.    Limitations  on  use  of  rye  are 
continued  he cause  of  its  short  supply. 


Should  Sweet. Clover  For  many  years  scarification  of  sweet  clover  seed  has 

Seed  Be  Scarified??  "been  advocated.    However,  USDA  and  other  plant  spec- 

" ialists  who  have  heen  studying  and  testing  the  seed 
■   of  this  widely  grown  clover,  say  that  when  the  hulls 
are  removed  in  threshing,  very  little  further  treatment  to  hreak  the  hard  outer 
coat  of  the  seed  should  "be  required.    They  say  that  whon  the  seed  pods  are  dry 
and  mature  at  threshing  time,  the  hulls  should  come  off  easily.    But  if 
threashed  when  damp,  sweet  clover  seed  should  he  scarified. 


-  k  - 


White  Pine  Blister  Rust       Last  week  Secretary  Anderson  made  a  plea  for  more  sav- 
Cuts  Into  Lumber  Supplies    timber  and  for  greater  conservation  of  -what  ve  have, 

A  step  in  this  direction  is  a  conference  to  he  held 
■  here  February  IO-I3.    USDA's  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine,  end  Forest  Service  people  will  meet  with  Department  of  Interior 
workers  to  stimulate  better  control  of  white  pine  blister  rust. 

You  find  the  blister  rust  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  in  northern  Calif, 
in  the  North  Central  and  New  England  states,  and  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  area  as 
far  south  as  Va. 

This  disease ...  transmitted  to  white  pines  by  currant  and  gooseberry 
bushes . -^.igained- ground  during  the.  war  years.    Before  that  emergency  relief  labor 
worked  on  grubbing  out  the  bushes.    But  the  entomologists  believe  this  setback 
can  be  overcome.     In  their  annual  report  they  say,     "an  adequate  work  program... 
will  assure  continued  production  of  white  pine  in  protected  areas.  Present 
domestic  and  world  needs ...  contrasted  with  existing  limited  supplies  of  lumber... 
indicate  the  importance  of  preserving  and  protecting  this  forest  resource."' 

Eridication  of  gooselDerry  and  currant  bushes  has  been  completed  on  about 
80  percent  of  approximately  28,000,000  acres  in  cooperating  states.     Control  of 
the  rust  is  now  considered  well  established  on  about  37  percent  of  this  acreage. 

The  job  of  eradication  has  been  increased  by  the  harvesting • of  more 
than  11  billion  board  foot  of  white  pine  lumber  for  war  uses.     On  these  cut-over 
areas  young  white  pine  and  the  host  bushes  start  growth  at  about  the  some  time. 
Eradication  measures  must  be  prompt  to  prevent  the  loss  of  young  pines  to  the 
rust  disease . 

Improvements  have  boon  made  in  controlling  the  host  plants  by  spraying 
with  ammonium  sulfamate  and  2,4-D  and  in  coordinating  control  with  pine 
management.     The  conference  here  in  Washington  will  discuss  what  has  been  done 
in  white  pine  blister  rust  control  and  seek  improved  methods  for  the  future. 
Every  white  pine  lost  to  blister ■  rust  ■'•is  that  much  needed  lumber  gone. 


Federal  Folk  Study  As  a  reminder,  last  July  the  Congress  enacted  the 

New  Hospital  Statute  Hospital  Survey  and  Construction  Act... Public  Law  725. 

It  should  mean  better  health  for  rural  people,  as  it 
provides  a' way  for  developing  a  hospital  system  in  each 
cooperating  state.    To  find  out  just  what  benefits  from  modern  science  can  be 
obtained  for  rural  areas  under  this  law,  an  inter-agoncy  meeting  has  just  been  held 
here  at  the  USDA.     Dr.  Mark  Zicgler  of  the  new  Farmers  Home  Administration  (for- 
merly the  Farm  Security  Administration)  presided,  and  men  and  women  from 
Extension  Service  and  Public  Health  were  in  attendance.     Not  much  to  report  yet, 
but  the  whole  field  of  just,  what  can  be  accomplished  under  the  law  was  covered... 
particularly  the  extent  to  which  Federal  aid  will  be  available  and  some  of  the 
limititations  in  hospital  planning.     Public  Health  Service  has  set  up  a  new 
division  of  hospital  facilities  to  handle  programs  under  this  new  law. 


Visitors  From  Other  Lands  ,  Among  the  many  visitors  from  other  lands  who  vant  to 
And  Where  They'll  Be   .     ■   .    ■  see  what  agriculture  is  like  in  these  United  States 

.  (as  reported  to  us  "by  our  Office  of  Foreign  Agricul- 

.  ,  ■  tural  Relations)  are  these: 

Dr.  Charles  Potter^ • entomologist^  jRothamstead  Experiment  Station^ 
England^  5^  scheduled  to  arrive  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  on  Fet).  10^  for  a  visit  with 
Cornell  entomologist,  C.  E.  Palm,    After  a  week  in  Canada  (Feh.  13-21)  he  will 
"be  at  Tufts  college. 

From  there  he  he  at  the  Durham  (N.H.)  Experiment  Station  Plant 

Protection  Institute  discussing  insecticide  testing  with  W.  C.  O'Kane. 

At  Moorestown  N.J.    (entomology  and  plant  quarantine  station)  Dr.  Potter 
has  this  schedule  on  fruit  insects:     C.  H.  Hadley  -  Japanese  beetle;  H.  W.  Allen- 
oriental  fruit  moth  parasites;  W.  E,  Fleming  -  insecticides;  J.  i.  King  -  Jap 
"beetle  parasites. 

At  New  Brunswick,  N. J. ,  Agr.  Exp.  Station  -  B.  B.  Pepper. 

No  dates  are  available  for  the  N.H.&N.J.  visits,  "but  he  is  due  hack 
in  Washington  ahout  March  3 • 


Eliodoro  Rodriguez  of  the  Spanish  Canary  Islands  will  he  in  Florida  as 
follows  arriving  on  dates  given:     Plant  Industry,  Soils  and  Ag.  Engineering 
field  station,  Orlando,  -Feh.  17  or  l8,    Agri .  and  Industrial  Chemistry.  Winter 
Haven,  Feh,  2k.    Experiment  station,  Lake  Alfred,  March  3  or  ^.     Speaks  English 
poorly. 


A  Soviet  Citrus  Commission  of  four  ;2ien,  headed  hy  M,  A    Kaptzinel  will 
he  in  the  United  States  until  ahout  the  middle  of  April.    All  have  some  knowledge 
of  English,,  hut  travel  with  an  interpreter.     Their  interest ...  the  production 
and  marketing  of  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  tangerines,  avocados,  persimmons,  olives 
pecans,  white  walnuts^,  sugan  cane,  dates  and  grapefruit.     Their  schedule: 

FLORIDA  -  Feh..  8-11,  Exp.  Station,  Lake  Alfred.  Feh.  12-13,  Agri. 

and  Indus.  Chem.  Lah .  ,  Winter  Haven.  Feh.  15-17;,  Exp.  Station,  Belle  Glade. 

Feh.  18-19,  BPI  field  station.  Coconut  Grove, 

ALABAMA  -  Feh.  24-27,  Exp.  Station,  Auhurn 

LOUISIANA  -  March  3-k,  BPI  field  station,  Bogalusa.  Mar.  5, 

Chemistry  lah,  Bogalusa.  Mar.  6-8,  commercial,  Bogalusa.  Mar.  10-11, 

Exp.  Station,  Baton  Rouge. 

TEXAS  -(all  at  Weslaco)  Mar.  1^-15.  Exp.  Station,.  Mar.  17,  Agri. 

and  Indus.  Chem.  Lah.  Mar.  l8.  Soil  Conservation  Service,  . 

ARIZONA  -  Mar.  2^-25,  Exp.  station  at  Tempe.  CALIFORNIA  -  Mar.  27- 

28,  Bur.  of  Plant  Industry,  Indio.  Mar.  31-Apr.  1,  Exp.  Station,  Riverside, 
Apr.  2-4,  Exp.  Station,  Los  Angeles.  NEW  YORK  -  Apr.  l4-l6,  Exp.  Station, 

Ithaca. 
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EEA  Continues  to  Add  The  latest  EEA  complete  report  (as  of  last  DecemlDer-l) 

New  Consumers         .  shows  868  systems  "energized"  "by  REA  "borrowing  coopera"" 

tives.    These  systems  serve  1_,653^2^^  consumers  with 
nearly  ^OO^OOOmiles  of  line.     Only  three  states: 

Massachusetts,  Ehode  Island  and  Connecticut .have  no  EEA  systems,  hut  some  fairms 

in  these  states  get  pow^r  from  EEA  co-ops  in  Vermont. 

This  latest  report  shows  the  top  states  in  point  of  connected  consumers 
on  lines  powered  hy  EEA  horrowing  co-ops  to  "be  Texas  with  138,528  consumers; 
Tennessee  with  111,17^  consumers;  Georgia  with  95^7^8;  Missouri,  93^706; 
Indiana  89,251;  Minnesota,  85,0^0,  and  Iowa,  8^,333. 


More  Ahout  DDT  The;  latest  from  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 

Quarantine  on  the  use  of  DDT  to  control  fruit  insects... 
is  enclosed.    DDT  is  so  widely  used,  you  may  he  ahle  to 
use  some  parts  of  the  report.    And  again. ..you  may 

already  have  seen  some  parts  of  it.  .  . 


PAG  Bulletin  Copies  of  their  latest  "Information  Service"  hulletin 

have  "been  handed  us  hy  the  FAG,  Since  it  contains 
information  for  "press,  radio  and  others",  you  may 
find  some  interesting  hackground  material  in  it. 

(Enclosed. )  .  ■ 


Farm  Ec;ceipts  For  .846         Eeceipts  in  the  fam  cash  register  as  income  from  farm 

marketings  in  19^6,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  amounted  to  $23.9  hillion,  compared 
to  $20.7- hillion  in  19^5.     Of  this  total,  government 
payments  ran  ahout  8I  cents  to  each  $2^,  or  $811  million.     Livestock  products 
accounted  for  $13.2  hillion  and  crop  receipts  were  $10.6  hillion.     In  the  first 
two  months  of  19^7^  income  from  all  sources  may  run  to  $4  hillion,  30  percent 
greater  than  in  19^5?  mostly  hecauae  of  higher  prices. 
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From  the; 

^  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
OFFICE  OF  INFORMATION 


February  Ik,  19^7 


RADIO  SERVICE 

Kenneth  M.  Gapen 


FCA  Transcribes  Either  you  or  the  program  director  at  your 

Coast  to  Coast  Eeport  station  -will  receive  from  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 

istration of  the  USDA  a  letter  which  tells  about 
a  transcription  entitled  "The  Coast  to  Coast  Farm 
Report".    On  this  quarter-hour  disk. outstanding  farmers  and  rancher  members  of 
the  FCA's  Production  Credit  Association  will  tell  how  they  worked  toward  becoming 
debt-free  by  buying  back  non-voting  stock  held  by  the  Government.    This  stock 
originally  was  given  the  Production  Credit  Corporations  in  each  district  in  ex-  . 
change  for  starting  capital.    The  nation's  more  than  500  Production  Credit 
Associations  have  been  controlled  since  the  beginning  by  their  members,  even 
though  some  stock  was  held  by  the  Government, 


Secretary  Anderson  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clinton  P.  Anderson  has 

Plans  to  Visit  Europe  been  requested  by  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  in  charge 

of  our  military  government  in  Germany,  to  take,  a 
look  at  food  and  feed  needs  in  Europe,  and  to  ex- 
amine the  adequacy  of  the  purchase  and  export  programs  designed  to  meet  these 
needs.    The  Secretary  is  tentatively  scheduled  to  leave  Washington  about  March  13 
...to  be  gone  about  two  weeks..    ,          ;     ;     ...  .   .  . 

Because  of  the  export  license  powers. -df  ,  the  Department  of  Commerce^ 
Secretary  Averell  Harriman  also  has  been  invited' to  make  the  trip.  ■. 

It  is  tentatively  , planned  that,  .the,  party  will  ^isit  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy,  France,  and  England^  for  conference s^  :With  food  officials  of  the  coimtries 
visited,  military  officials  of  the  American  Occupation- Zones  of ,  Germany  and 
Austria,  and  with  American  Embassy  officials  concerning  Eiiropean  food  production 
and  prospective  needs  for  U.  S.  supplies.  ,  : 

Both  Secretaries  would  be  accompanied  by  a  Department  official  in  • 
direct  charge  of  food  programs. 


■  ...... 

World  Food  Needs  ,  In  line  with  the  above  announcement.  The  Office 

of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  has,  a  report 
(for  Feb.  1?  release)  that  world  food  import 
needs  will  continue  high... at  least  until  the  19^7  harvest.    The  severe  winter 
has  aggravated  the  food  shortage  in  Europe. 
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Bee  Goals  Show. . .  In  the  19^7  Goals  Handbook  are  goals  for  more 

How  Important  Bees  Be  than  a  score  of  different  farm  crops-, .  »feed_,  food 

and  fiter  products ...  including  an  insect  goal. 

That  insect  is  the  honeybee .. .more  and  more  im- 
portant to  this  nation  as  a  pollenizer  of  more  than  50  food^  feed  and  seed  crops. 

The  gentlemen  who  set  up  the  goals  for  19^7  make  no  apology  for 
including  an  insect  goal... a  goal  of  six  percent  more  "bee  colonies  than  in  19^6. 
In  fact^  they  say  that  if  more  "bee  supplies  and  lahor  are  available  this  year 
(as  now  seem^  likely)  the  demand  for  honey  might  make  an  increase  of  even  more 
than  six  percent  advisable.     Our  annual  production  of  200  million  pounds  of 
honey  has  been  a  most  helpful  addition  to  owe  diet. . .especially  during  the  sugar 
shortage. 

But  it  is  not  primarily  for  honey  that  an  increase  in  honeybees  in 
19^7  is  suggested.    Mostly  they  are  needed  as  pollenizers.    Their  value  as  a 
pollinating  insect,  says  the  goals  handbook,  is  very  conservatively  estimated 
at  10  to  20  times  the  value  of  the  honey  and  beeswax  collected  from  the  hives. 

Or. , .had  the  USDA  goal -makers  been  setting  up  a  farm  labor  goal,  they 
might  have  included  bees.    The  more  than  6,000,00'0  colonies  which  they  suggest 
as  a  goal  means  more  than  270  billion  of  the  busiest  little  farm  laborers  a 
farmer  co-old  ask  fore     (There  are  about  45,000  bees  in  an  average  colony  at  the 
heighth  of  the  season. ) 

A  six  percent  increase  in  the  bee  goal  for  19^7. • .vhich  would  total 
6,13^,000  colonies, ,, is  based  largely  on  the  decrease  in  numbers  of  bumblebees, 
wild  bees  and  other  pollinating  insects.    These  insects  are  disappearing  before 
man's  increasing  ingenuity  in  the  use  of  insecticides  and  his  growing  practice 
of  clean  cultivation  which  destroys  the  homes  of  many  earth -dwelling  insects. 

The  honeybee  is  the  only  pollinating  insect  whose  numbers  and  loca- 
tions can  be  controlled  by  man.    This  has  led  to  a  great  deal  of  migratory  bee- 
keeping. .  .Beekeepers.    especially  in  the  West.,. have  long  moved  their  bees  to  get 
a  bigger  honey  crop.    This  same  practice  can  be  used  to  get  the  services  of  bees 
as  pollinators.    In  these  cases  the  beekeeper  will  ask  for  remuneration, . .depend- 
ing on  how  much  honey  his  bees  may  make  out  of  the  deal. 

Fruit  growers .. oespecialiy  apple  producers. ..have  long  known  of  the 
increased  yields  from  bee  colonies  in  their  orchards...   In  coimiiercial  apple 
growing  areas,  many  beekeepers  make  good  money  by  placing  their  bees  in  orchards 
during  bloomtime.    They  may  receive  from  $3  to  "$10  per  colony,  for  good,  strong 
colonies.    This  is  because  .the  orchardist  benefits  more  than  the  beekeeper. 
Orchard  bloom  is  so  early  that  the  bees  make  no  more  honey  than  they  need. , .And 
the  apiarist  can  count  on  losing  many  bees  from  spray  poisoning. 

Growers  of  seeds .. .especially  legume  seeds... have  not  made  as  much 
timely  use  of  well-placed  bees  as  have  the  fruit  growers.    But  they  are  finding 
this  practice  increasingly  necessai^.    A  continued  decline  in  the  production  of 
leg^ume  seed  has  led  seed  producers  to  insist  that  the  USDA  develop  research 
projects  into  how  bees  can  best  help  in  stepping  up  seed  crops.    Such  projects 
are  now  underway  in  Utah  and  Ohio  and  more  are  planned  in  19^7. 


(Continued  on  page  3') 
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Among  the  important  fruit  crops  which  depend  largely  on  "bees  for 
pollination  are:    apples,  pears,  sweet. cherries,  cranherries,  "blueherries,  hlack- 
herries,  raspherries,  cantaloupes. 

Important  seedcrops  which  get  their  start  iDy  the  visits  of  countless 
"bees  v^hen  the  plant  is  in  'bloom,,. are  those  of  the  legumes  (such  as  alfalfa,  red 
white  alsike  and  sweet  clovers)  and  cucumlDers,  peppers,  onions,  carrots,  cattage, 
cauliflower,  troccoli  and  turnips. 

Of  the  half .million  heekeepers  in  this  country,  only  a  few  migrate 
each  year  from  one  part. of  the  country  to  another... to  catch  the  "blooms  of 
different  crops  at  their  "best.    But  an  increasing  numher  move  their  colonies 
within  an  area  of  100  miles  or  less.    Migratory  "bee-keeping  requires  a  truck  of 
some  size.   , It  takes  time. "but  the  direct  rewards  are  there  in  higher  honey 
yields.    And,  more  and  more,  there  are . fruit  and  seed  growers  who  are  willing  to 
pay  for  bees ' to  pollinate  their  crops, 

A  typical  distance  migration  might,  "be  from  California  orange  groves 
to  where  the  sage  is  "blooming.    Thence  to  star  thistle  in  north  central  California, 
or  cotton  in. the  San  Joaqwin  valley  or  directly  to  sweet  clover  and  alfalfa  bloom 
in  southern  Idaho  or  Utah. 

Or... an  eastern  "beekeeper  might  oveirwinter  in  Florida  for  the  orange 
"bloom  there.    Then  he  might  move  to  New  York  for  the  apple  "blossom. season. . if  there 
was  a  demand  for  "bees  as  pollinators,  "but  principally  for  the  clover  "bloom,  A 
still  later  move  might  be  made  to  catch  the  Duck^vheat  in  flower.    A  Maryland 
"beekeeper. o . after  apple  and  other  blossoms  are  gone,  moves  to  the  eastern  shore 
where  lima  "beans  are  in  "bloom,  and  later,  hack  to  the  buckwheat  areas  of  Western 
Maryland.  ■ 

Some  bee  men  move  their  colonies  south  each  winter  purely  to  allow 
them  to  build  up  in  numbers .. .with  honey  production  or  seed  pollination  a 
secondary  matter. 

Bees  are  foimd  in  every  state cprobably _ in  every  county... of  the 
United  States.    And  in  nearly  every  state  19^7  goals  call  for  some  increase. 
Bee  population  ranges  from  a  thousand  or  more  colonies  in  some  of  the  northeastern 
states... to  350^000  colonies  in  Ohio  and  4-60,000  colonies  in  California. 

As  pollenizers  of  fruit  and  seed  crops,  bees  are_ less  spectacular 
than  as  honey  makers.    But  their  value  to  fruit  and  seal  producers  is  so  great  that 
many  such  producers  right  now  count  the  availability  of  bees,  a  necessity. 


Official  Travel     ■        ■.  E,  A.  Meyer,  Administrator  of  the  Research  and 

Marketing  Act  .of  1-946  will  attend  the  following 
meetings;;    National  Farm  Institute  Meeting, 
.  „..  ,  ■  Feb.  14  to  15,  Des  Moines. .  .United  Fresh  Fruit 

and  "Vegetable  Association,  Feb.  19,  N©w  York. . .National  Peach  Convention,  St. 

Louis,  Feb.  20. 

Note:    Gus  Geissler,  President  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, was  scheduled  in  last  week's  letter  to  attend  a  crop  insurance  loss  adjust- 
ment meeting  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  on  Feb.  25-26.    These  dates  have  been  changed 
to  Feb.  27-28. 


National  Forest  Purchase;  More  than  100,000  acres  in  22  states  vere  this 

OK'd..,lst  in  k  Years  week  approved  for  purchase  and  addition  to  the 

National  Forest  system*.. at  the  first  meeting 
this  year  of  the  National  Forest  Reservation 

Commission.     In  fact... it  -was  the  first  meeting  in  four  years,  as  purchases  were 

discontinued  during  the  war. 

Adding  this  land  to  the  national  forests  means  it  will  get  the  test 
management  possihle.    Virtually  all  of  the  acreage  is  chiefly  valua"ble  for  tim- 
ber production  and  watershed  protection.    But  "because  it  will  "be  managed  on  a 
full_  "multiple  use"  "basis,  it  may  "be  used  for  game  preserves,  recreation  and 
other  purposes. 

Most  of  this  100,000  acres  lies  east  of  the  Great  Plains ....  only  21k0 
acres  "being  as  far  west  as  Nevada  and. Utah..    Biggest  tract  approved  was.  25,000 
acres  near  Maysville,  N.C.,  which  will  "become  part  of  the  Croatan  National  Forest,. 
Purchases  of  5OOO  or  more  acres  were  approved  for  Pennsylvania,  Arkansas,  Okla- 
homa, Missouri,  Michigan  and  Minnesota, 

The  National  Forest  Purchase  program  goes  "back  3^  years... in  I9II  . 
when  Congress  passed  the  Weeks  law  and  set  up  the  Commission  to  pass  on  all 
purchases o    Purchases  approved  in  that  time  have  averaged  $3 '77  ^  acre,c»al- 
though  this  week's  approvals  averaged  $^.88  an  acre.    Altogether. , .there  are 
around  180,000,000  acres  now  in  the  National  Forest  system,  which  extends  into 
just  a"bout  every  State. 

Importance  of  the  Commission  in  "building  up  our  national  forests  is 
shown  "by  its  membership.    Mem"bers  are  the  Secretaries  of  War,  Interior  and 
Agriculture. . .two  senators,  George  of  Georgia  and  Bridges  of  New  Hampshire ,. 0 . 
and  two  representatives,  Woodruff  of  Michigan  and  Colmer  of  Mississippi.  A 
Forest  Service  man  acts  as  secretary. 


The  .num"ber  of  acres  approved  for  purchase  and  the  cost  "by  State  follows 


State 

Acreage 

Cost 

State 

Acreage 

New  Hampshire 

313.69 

$2,735.35  : 

Arkansas 

10,918.71 

Pennsylvania 

5,097.50 

15,915.85  ; 

Oklahoma 

5,524.38 

Virginia 

1,872,30 

5,964,01 

,  Missouri 

24,504.70 

Kentuck;>^ 

■  209-00 

2,215.00 

:  Ohio 

1,389.45 

Tennessee 

■  927.00 

6,583.66 

;  Indiana 

2,539.04 

Georgia 

3^3.80 

1,975.00 

Illinois 

1,079.44 

Alabama 

2,358.81 

17,531.00 

;  Michigan 

8,742.96 

No .  Carolina 

24,588.00 

122,940.00 

:  Wisconsin 

3,035.05 

So.  Carolina 

60.00 

960.00 

:  Minnesota 

11,357.33 

Florida 

2,590.61 

23,905.45 

;  Nevada 

480.00 

Louisiana 

1,861.00 

.15,130.00 

:  Utah 

1,660,88 

 C^sjt  _ 

72,823,05 
17,766.60 
73,920.38 
13,516.44 
18,122.76 
8,117.56 
35,960.86 

9,583.^^ 
65,408.44 

2,656.00 

6,252.26 


Total 


111,443.95  $536,582.11 


Far-Seeing  Men  You've  been  mailed  a  copy  of  yesterday's  explanation 

See  Need  of  Saving  Soil  "by  SCS  of  the  "snow-dust"  reportedly  falling  east 

of  the  Mississippi,    Chief  H.  H.  Bennett  says  that 
dust  from  eouthwe stern  plains  riding  east  in  snow- 
storms is  not  a  threat  of  immediate  return  to  dust-howl  conditions.    But  he  does 
emphasize  that  as  destroyers  of  the  topsoil  they  are  "worth  keeping  an  eye  on. " 

More  than  I50  years  ago,  another  great  i\merican,  George  V/ashington, 
was  keeping  an  eye  on  the  soil  of  his  own  farms.    Then  most  men  thought  good  soil 
in  this  nation  was  limitless.    Now  they  knov7  "better. .  .Here *s  a  little  of  the  lore 
from  Washington's  day; 

In  a  letter  to  the  then  President  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote... 
"Good  husbandry  with  us  consists  in  abandoning  com  and  tobacco,  and  tending  small 
grain,  with  some  red  clover  following..."    The  Father  of  His  Country  was  even  then 
worrying  about  crops  that  would  better  protect  his  fields. 

About  1795^  Washington. . .writing  to  attract  English  tenants  to  his 
land... said:     "The  soil  is  a  good  loam,  more  inclined  to  clay  than  sando  From 
use,  and  I  might  add,  abuse ,  it  is  become  more  and  more  consolidated,  and  of 
course  heavier  to  work.    You  could  not  lay  the  farms  more  level  than  they  are, 
and  yet,  some  of  the  fields... are  washed  into  gullies,  from  which  all  of  them 
have  not  as  yet  been  recovered." 

Were  Washington  alive  today,  he  would  see  many,  many  more  gullied 
fields,  which  "have  not  as  yet  been  recovered." 


Uncle  Sf.m  Offers  Getting  a  turkey  on  the  dinner  table  has  become  a 

To  Help  Turkey  Grower  lot  more  complicated  than  it  was  when  the  Pilgrim 

father  shouldered  his  musket  and  went  a-hunting 
in  the  forest  primeval.    Then  it  was  a  one-man 

job.    Now  a  lot  of  people  have  a  hand  in  getting  that  turkey  to  the  table... even 

Uncle  Sam  himself. 

Announcements  of  nationwide  price  supports  for  turkeys  will  be  sent 
out  this  week  by  USDA  to  processors  the  coimtry  over.    Purpose  of  these  supports... 
as  authorized  by  the  Steagall  amendment. .. is  to  get  producers  who  still  own  19^6 
crop  birds... a  price  not  less  than  90  percent  of  parity.    Most  of  those  to  be 
purchased  are  heavy  Tom  turkeys  already  in  storage ...  although  some  breeding  stock 
to  be  marketed  late  in  the  Spring,  may  be  bought.    The  program  ends  June  30,  'i+7. 

Some  producers  (especially  in  the  Pacific  Northwest)  have  not  been 
able  to  sell  their  last  year's  turkeys  at  the  90  percent  level  in  regular  trade 
channels. . o largely  because  storage  stocks  of  our  national  bird  are  just  about  at 
record  levels.    A  national  average  live  weight  price  at  27.9  cents  a  pound  at  the 
farm  is  90  percent  of  parity.    But  this  means  farm  prices  varying  (at  the  outset) 
from  25  cents  for  all  young  toms  and  heavy  young  hens  to  32.5  cents  for  hens  under 
18  pounds.    Later  prices  for  breeder  stock  will  run  lower. 

The  state  PMA  director,  county  committees  and  poultry  processors  will 
have  information  on  prices  and  how  the  plan  works.    Detailed  information  in  the 
official  press  release  also  has  been  mailed  you. And  the  "Fact  Sheet  on  Turkeys" 
is  enclosed. 
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AMONG  OURSELVES 

Since  way  tack  last  euinmer,  we've  "been  dropping  suggestions  atout  a 
"show  me"  session  for  BED !s  here  in  Washington, , .either  just  "before  or  after  the 
annual  Radio  Institute  at  Columbus,  Ohio.    The  session  would  com"bine  "look-ins" 
on  new  research  and  "background  on  policies  and  new  programs  coming  up... in  a  "blend 
to  please  your  taste.  . 

Eeactions  from  our  casual  sampling  of  EED's  have  "been  favoi'a'bie  to  the 

idea.    Now  comes  the  stage  of  actual  planning. 

-.  . 

-.  '  •>, 

Questions:  ^  CX 

1,    Can  you  come?  _   J^t^,  'v;        -"^b  "  M>v  ^ 

(yes)         InBl  (mayhe)    \  '  ^^^■'^\'^> 

^  % 


<2 


2.    "Which  dates  do  you  prefer: 

 Apr.  30  -  May  1  (with  a  night  to  get  to  Coli;im"bus^^  or*^ 


May  7 — 8   ■        (with  a  day  to  get  from  Colum"bus 

We'll  poll  you  later  on  your  preferences  as  to  program. 

There's  still  a  possi"bility  of  having  the  farm  paper  editors  in  at 
the  same  time  for  a  Joint  session  with  EFB's-^    But  not  sure  on  that  point  as  yet. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  have  very  quickly  your  answers  to  the  two  foregoing 
questions.    Be  sure  to  give  your  name  and  station, ..in  returning  this  sheet. 


Gapen  Reports  on  ■  At  deadline  just  came  "back  from  a  two-hour  visit 

Work  of  Research  La"bs  with  directors  of  the  four  USDA  Regional  Research 

•      *•  •  '  La"boratories .    Wish  you  "brethren  could  have  "been 

along  with  the  group  of  information  folks  and 
scientists  talking  over  the  progress  of  certain  projects  in  the  experimental  stage. 

•  ■      Most  of  the  long  tahle  of  exhi'bits  were  of  products  made  of  or  treated 
"by  products  made  from  com,  peanuts >  milk  and  chicken  feathers.    Frank  Teuton, 
BAIC  Info.  Chief,  and  Ernie  Moore-,  Ara  Info.  Coordinator,  explained  that  the.  .  . 
protein  for  making  fi"bers  came  from  com  gluten,  milk  casein,  peanut  meal  and 
chicken  feathers. 

Some  175  million  pounds  of  chicken  feiathers  might  "be  used  for  the  fi"bers 
Saw  artificial  hair  made  from  feathers. .  .red  feathers  make  red  hair  and  white 
feathers  make  white  hair.     (Pro"ba"bly  that  means  Plymouth  Rock  feathers  will  make, 
iron  gray  hair.)  .  . 

Saw  insulation  "board  made  from  straw.    Farmers  can  do  it  on  the  farm. 
May"be  a  community  project  will  te  the  thing  some  day.    And  comco"bs . ,  .well  there  . 
seems  to  "be  plenty  of  use  for  them.    But  the  one  la"boratory  folks  are  working  on  is 
to  make  a  motor,  fuel  which,  when  mixed  with  gasolene,  does  a  right  smart  jo'b  of 
making  motors  go.  -  . 

Well,  there's  lots  more  work  "being  done  on  making  fi"bers  from  fami 
crops,  "but  much  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage. 


7, 


From  tht: 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  Of  AQRICUyTURE 
OFFICE  OF  INFORMATION 


How  About  V/ashington? 


RADIO  SERVICE 

^February  21^  1947 


Kenneth  M»  Gauen 


Last  we^  we  asked  you  if  you  would  like  to  come 
to  Vvashington  for  a  possible  joint  session  of 
RFD's  with  farm  paper  editors  ...  and  whether 
you  preferred!  April  30  -  May  1  (just  before  the 
annual  Radio  Institute  at  ColUmbus,  Ohio)  or  May  7 8  Just  after  the 

Columbus  meeting?    Probably  most  of  you  have  your  preferences  in  the  mailo  If 
you  haven't  vn-itten  ...  well,  what  you  want,  v/ill  help  us  decide,     V/e'll  be 
hearin'  frcm  you?  ' ,  ~: 


4-H  Week,  March  1  to  9 


enclosed. 


Extension  Service  has  furnished  us  vath  copies  of 
the  National  4-H  Club  V/eek  "fact  sheet".  Perhaps 
some  of  the  information  thereon  will  help  you  in 
any  program  you  plan  for  the  weeko    A  copy 


Urge  to  "Eat  More  Eggs"  Because  egg  production  is  running  heavier  than  last 

year         and  is  even  greater  than  consumer  demand 
the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration  is 
^    ^  _  ''pushing'-  eggs.    Military,  foreign  and  storage 

needs  are  smaller  than  at  this  time  last  year.     The  government  already  this  year 
has  purchased  nearly  3  million  cases  for  foreign  shipment  and- to  support  the  price, 
ihis  IS  about  seven  times . the  number  purchased  during  a  .  similar  period  last  yearo 
M^rcr^%h'f  n^^"^  '^'"^r''^^  -P^il^  a  burdensome  supply  ig, expected  .by 

Thif  i  .      ''''  ^''^'''^  ^^'^^        ^"^^S  eggs  during  the  10  days  March  6  to  15, 

inis  ..o  followed  by  Easter  and  the  forthcoming  movie  "The  Egg  and  I"  .c.  is 
Jted  to  '-move  a  lot  of  eggs",  as  the  boys  say'o    '         ■    •  '  -•■  • 


expec" 


Industry  Research  Conference       A  3-day  meeting  s, ....  March'^S  to 


5  . . .  is  schedul ed 
for  the  xxgri  cultural  Research  ^Center,  Beltsville, 
Mdo     Sponsors  are  the'  national  'Farm  Equipment 


ene-ineerincT  -n^nr^o.  ^v,  v  ^  ^^^stitute  and  USDA's  division  of  agricultural 
iS  o^davtZf  discussed  are  chemical  weed-killers  ... 

products        ""Ji  t  '-r'  mechanical  processing  of  farm 

.'am^1^u;;:r:  r  "^^''^^^^  -  ^P-^-^  ...  work  on 
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From  time  to  time  our  foreign  agriculture  office 
gives  us  the  names  of  visitors  from  other  countries 
. . .men  who  are  interested  in  what  goes  on  agricul- 
turally in  our  USDA  and  state  research  latoratqries 
These  names  we've  "been  passing  on  to  you^  along  with  the 
he  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Our  hope  has  he  en  that  you  might  want  to  use  some  of  these:-,geniisr:) 
men  on  one  of  your  farm  programs  o..  especially  those  who  speak  English  well. 
And  many  do.    Here  are  two  for  this  week: 

In  March  the  head  of  the  Siamese  delegation  to  the  FAO  preparatory  k 
commission  meeting  in  this  country  will  visit  five  state  experiment  stations  tn  * 
the  Midwest.    His  name  is  Charas  Suehsaengo    He's  chief  of  the  veterinary  div|.sion 
of  his  country's  department  of  animal  development.    Thus  his  interests  are  animal 
disease  prohlems  and  animal  hushandry  organization.    And  he  speaks  excellent  ' 
English* :  Perhaps  some-  of  you  can  get  from  him  as  much  ahout  the  livestock  of  his 
native  Slam  as  he  expects  to  get  from  us. : 

.       '       ^      -He's  scheduled. to- he  at  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  March  3-5  at 
Urhan-a,  Til. March  7-lOv  , .  e-  at  Madison,  Wis. March  I.2-I5.. . , .  at  Ames,  Iowa, 
March  17-21         and  at.  Columhia,  Mo. ,  March  .2.4-27.  ^-  ■ 

Another  visitor         Dr.  Manuel  Antorveza,  Ass't,  Director  of 
Colomhia's  Dept.  of  Agriculture  ,..  will  he  visiting  at  experiment  stations  in 
the  mid-west  and  west  during  the -rest  of  Feh.  and  in  March*    He's  interested  in 
wheat  and  potato  research  and  production,  hut  doesn't  speak  English  well.  His 
routing:  :.       ;  .,  . 

•  Manhattan, -Ks. ,  Feh.v2ii--.26  ...  Velentine,  Neh.,  Feh.  27-March  1  ... 
Greeley, .  Colo. ,  March  3-3         Loga-n,  Utah,  March  7-10  ...  Caldwell,  Idaho, 
March  12-14  ...  Davis,  Calif,,  March  17-19  ...  Corvallis,  Greg.,  .March:  21-24. . . 
Pullman,  Wash.,  March  26-28  ...  Moscow,  Idaho,  March  29-31. 

Laying  out  an  itinerary  for  these  visitors  has  he come  one  of  the 
major  Johs  of  our  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.  ,  They-'ve  handled  as 
many  as  275  in- a  three -month  period-.^  Although  there  is  no  set  pattern,  David  D. 
Jones,,:  Secretary  of  the  USDA-  foreign  visitors'  committee,  says  the  procedure  is 
this,:  .      ■     '  •  :  :  '  " 

The  agriculturally -minded  foreigners  usually  are -referred  to  the 
USDA  hy.  Washington  officials  of  their  cm  government <,    The  OFAR  finds  out  for  the 
.committee  all  it  can  ahout  the  visitor  . .  .  or  visiting  group  , . names,  titles, 
official  connections-,,  agricultural  interests,-  and  ...  how  we-11  they  speak  English* 

Each  must  hear  .  credentials,  from  his  government,-    With  this  informa- 
tion properly  filed  in  the  USDA,  the  traveler  is  ready  to  plan  his  trip. 

Most  offices  have  a  memher  on  the  USDA  committee.    Each  memher 
does  his*  share  of  trip  planning  ...  depending  on  the  gUest  ^s  interests o  Although 
it  means  a  lot  of  fast  work         letters ,x  telegrams  and  phone  calls  ...  itineraries 
usually  are  complete  within  a  weekc  "  In' the  interim,  visitors  call  on  Department 
■officials,  visit  the  USDA  lihrary  "or "peiiiaps  brush  up  on  their  use  of  English. 
■      '    -  "  (continued  on  page  3.) 


USDA  Plays  Host 

To  Foreign  Visitors 


and  experiment  stations, 
dates  on  which  they  will 
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One  point  the  committee  is  trying  to  insist  upon  is  that  the 
traveler  have  a  working  use  of  English.    Many  of  them  fail  to  realize  that  if 
you  don't  speak  English  here^  there  usually  isn't  any  other  language  to  fall 
hack  upon.    In  Europe  and  other  countries  any  moderately  veil  educated  person 
understands  two  or  three  languages  "besides  his  own.    And  it  usually  is  possible 
for  two  or  more  persons  of  different  nationalities  to  find  a  common  tongue. 

These  men  from  other  lands  fall  into  these  groups  . . .  agriculture 
officials  of  foreign  governments,  faculty  memhers  of  colleges  and  universities, 
students  and  those  with  no  official  or  school  connections. 

Our  OFAR  people  tell  us  that  this  country  gets  a  great  many  more 
agriculturally -minded  visitors  than  we  send  in  return.    They  have  come  from  more 
than  50  nations,  and  from  all  the  continents. 

In  meeting  and  helping  these  strangers  from  foreign  lands,  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Eelations  is  carrying  out  one  of  the  purposes  for 
which  it  exists  ...  good  agricultural  relations  with  other  nations.     Our  men  of 
agriculture  whose  minds  are  geared  to  looking  across  oceans  to  agricultural  prob- 
lems of  other  nations,  hope  their  contacts  ...  and  your  contacts  ...  with  these 
men  of  other  lands  and  languages  may  do  a  lot  to  help  us  understand  them  . . .  and 
they  to  understand  us. 


Soap  Supplies  Hinge  Even  though  it  is  now  somewhat  easier  to  find 

On  Waste  Fat  Collections  soap  in  retail  stores,  our  domestic  supply,  of 

fats  and  oils  is  still  short  of  meeting  all 
requirements.    We  still  need  to  salvage  every 
possihle  pound  of  waste  household  fat. 

Until  the  latter  part  of  19^7^  supplies  of  fats  are  expected  to 
he  no  larger  than  those  of  19^6.    Thus,  if  we  have  more  of  some  fat -containing 
products  than  we  did  a  year  ago,  we  will  have  less  of  others... if  we  don't  find 
a  way  to  increase  our  total  supply.    Last  year,  despite  shortages  of  meats, 
homemakers  salvaged  over  120  million  poimds  of  waste  fats.    It  should  "be  easy  to 
exceed  that  amount  this  year.     If  we  don't  ...  the  situation  may  worsen,  instead 
of  improve. 

Here's  what  has  "been  accomplished  so  far  ...  Trade  reports  indicate 
that  fat  salvage  in  its  first  53  months  of  operation  produced  451^000  pounds  of 
desperately  needed  fats  and  oils  every  day  of  the  year  ...  fats  and  oils  that 
otherwise  would  have  heen  lost.    If  you  want  to  translate  this  into  soap  ...  it 
means  750^000  pounds  of  soap  a  day  through  fat  salvage.     Or  ...  it  means  8  pounds 
of  soap  per  family  per  year. 

Under  the  pressure  of  large  demands  and  short  supplies,  prices  of 
fats  have  increased  since  decontrol.    Soap  is  more  expensive  than  a  year  ago  tut 
so  also  are  the  fats  that  go  into  it.    In  most  areas,  prices  paid  for  salvaged 
fats  are  ahout  douhle  the  4 -cent  price  of  a  year  ago  --  in  many  cities  it  is 
as  high  as  12  cents. 

It  pays  to  save  and  turn  in  waste  fats.    And  ,.,  the  nation -ifteeds 

'em. 
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Penicillin  Used  For  Experiments  in  USDA's  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

Erysipelas  in  Turkeys  indicate  that  penicillin  is  effective  in  saving 

,    turkeys  that  have  "become  infected  with  the  swine- 
erysipelas  organism.     It  usually  attacks  maturing 
Mrds . .  .  of  ten  just  "before  marketing  when  they  are  most  valualile. 

Swine  erysipelas  first  was  reported  in  turkeys  in  193^ •"•i^  Ne"w 
Jersey.     Since,  that  time  there  have  "been  39  out"breaks  of  the  disease  recorded 
in  12  states.     In  addition,  there  have  "been  other  out"breaks  reported,  "but  not 
verified. 

In  a  recent  severe  oufbreak  in  Colorado  the  mortality  was  a"bout  20 
percent  in  a  flock  of  young  turkeys  of  "both  sexes.     Infected  "birds  developed 
lesions  resem'bling  those  of  infected  swine..  They  ate  sparingly,'  or  not  at  all 
lost  weight .. .walked  with  difficulty,  and  often  remained  apart  from  the  rest  of 'the 
flock. 

In  the  BAI  experiments,  penicillin  reduced ^mortality  to  10  percent 
of  infected  "birds,,  compared  to  a"bout  100  percent  of  untreated  "birds.    The  drug, 
suspended  in  peanut  oil,  was  injected  into  the  wattles.    This  part  of  the  "bird 
.is  not  used  for  food  and  can  carry  a  large  dose  of  penicillin.    Giving  the  drug 
in  water  wasn't  satisfactory,  as  only  one  hird  in  a  group  of  ten  would  drink  the 
water.     That  "bird,  however,  recovered. 


Hatchery  Report  ...  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  this  week  made 

Surplus  Cockerels  its  monthly  report  on  output  of  commercial 

hatcheries  during  Januaryc    Hatches  were  20  percent 
larger  this  year  than  in  1946,     Chicks  produced 
during  January  totaled  54,493,000  compared  with  45^404,000  during  January  '46. 

Orders  for  replacement  stock,  especially  sexed  pullets^  are  reported 
fairly  numerous  ...  those  for  sexed  cockerel-sand  chicks  for  poultry  meat  production 
slow.     Considerable  numbers  of  surplus  cockerels  were  destroyed.     The  number  of 
chicks  sexed  during  January  v/as  32  percent  larger  than  the  number  sexed  during 
January^last  year.    Eggs  in  incubators  on  February  1  were  5  percent  less  than  the 
number  in  incubators  on  February  1  last  year,  indicating  a  February  hatch  about 
the  same  as  or  somewhat  smaller  than  last  year's.     Egg-feed  and  poultry-feed  ratios 
remain  less  favorable  than  a  year  agOu 

Farmers  on  February  1  reported  their  intentions  to  purchase  6  per-  ' 

cent  fewer  baby  chicks  this  year,  than  they  bought  in  1946*     Some  difference 

between  their  February  1  plans  and  actual  purchases  is  to  be  expected  depending- 

largely  on  egg  .and  feed  price  changes  during  the  season.     Growers'  intentions 

indicate  decreases  this  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country  except  the  Middle  Atlantic 

States  where  an  increase  of  3  percent  is  planned.     Decreases  reported  were  9 

percent  in  the  7/est  North  Central,  8  percent  in  the  East  North  Central  and  Pacific 

Coast  States  J  7  percent  in  New  England  and  South  Atlantic  States',  5  percent  in  the 

East  South  Central  States  and  4  percent  in  the  Y^est  South  Central  and  Mountain 
States  « 
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Livestock.  Numbers  Down  ...         Some  of  you  have  received  our  annual  "Livestock 
But  Value  Greatest  Ever.  on  Farms  (as  of)  Jan.  1".     If  you  haven't,  here's 

a  summary: 

Livestock  numbers  on  farms  declined  during  19^6  for  the  third 
successive  year  since  numbers  reached  an  all-time  peak  on  January  1,  19^^,  For 
one  of  the  fev  times  on  record,  numbers  of  each  species  of  livestock  and  of 
chickens  and  turkeys  vere  lower  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at  the  beginning. 

In  terms  of  animal  units  which  allow  for  differences  in  size  and 
feed  requirements,  livestock  (excluding  poultry)  numbers  on  January  1,  were  about 
3.7  percent  below  a  year  earlier  ^^id  about  12  percent  below  the  record  high 
numbers  of  jEinuary  1,  ^kk.    Despite  the  smaller  numbers  of  all  livestock  the  farm 
inventory  value  of  livestock  on  January  1  of  11,252  million  dollars  was  25  perc0nt 
larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  highest  for  all  years. 

Supplies  of  feed  grains  on  farms  on  January  1  were  10  percent 
larger  than  onJanuary  1,   '^6  and  with  the  exception  of  '42  were  the  largest 
January  stocks  on  record,    With  livestock  numbers  down  the  supply  of  feed  grains 
in  relation    to  livestock  was  much  more  favorable  at  the  beginning  of  this  year 
than  a  year  ago. 

Declines  in  numbers  of  horses  and  mules  during  '46  were  the  greatest 
for  any  year 'on  record.    Declines  were  accelerated  in  '46  by  large  exports  of 
horses,  a  fairly  large  slaughter,  and  by  a  sharp  drop  in  both  horse  and  mule  colts 
to  the  lowest  levels  on  record.' 

The  moderate  decline  in  cattle  numbers  apparently  is  a  continuation 
of  the  down-s7;in.g  in  the  cattle  numbers  cycle  ^    If  this  follows  the  pattern  of 
most  other  cattle  cycles,  it  will  continue  4  to  7  years  longer.     It. differs  from 
other  movements,  however,  in  that  much  of  the  decline  has  resulted  from  decreases 
in  numbers  of  milk  animals.    About  half  of  the  drop  in  cattle  numbers  in  1946 
was  in  milk  cows  and  yearling  heifers  usually  kept  for  milk  cows. 

Liquidation  of  sheep,  both  in  range  and  farm  flocks,  continued 
during  '46  and  all  sheep  numbers  are  now  at  the  lowest  level  since  1925.  Stock 
•sheep  numbers  are  below  the  level  reached  following  World  War  I  and  are  the 
smallest  on  record  since  I867.    Sheep  andlanrbs  on  feed  on  January  1  this  year, 
however,  were  only  about  11  percent  below  the  average  of  the  1941-45  period  and 
abnormally  large  in  relation  to  stock  sheep  numbers. 


Potato  Export  ^bsidy  USDA  this  v;eek  announced  a  potato  export  subsidy 

program^     It's  e:xpected  to  help  move  surplus  U.S» 
potatoes  to  foreign  markets  through  private 
processors  and  exporters©    Provision  of  the  program 
require  that  only  potatoes  under  CCC  loan  mil  be  used  o^c  that  potato  producers 
will  be  paid  support  prices  0.0  and  that  none  of  the  potatoes  be  re-imported  into 
the  U»  S.  in  any  form.e    Program  mil  run  until  June  30e     (See  enclosure  on 
"Potato  Export  Situation") q 
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USDA  On  Guard  Against 
Foot-A'nd -Mouth  Disease 


For  the  very  latest  on  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
..  we  queried  Dallas  B-urch,  who  has,  been  dispensing 
information  for  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
for  nearly  30  yearss    Here  is  what  he  told  us: 


The  affected  area  in  Mexico  hasn't  changed  much  for  several  weekso 
It's  still  an  area  about  300  miles  east  and  west^  and  15  miles  north  and  south  oco 
300  miles  south  of  the  U.  S«  border.'   This  area  has  about  650,000  affected  or 
exposed  cattle,  and  about  350^000  other  susceptible  animals  such  as  hogs, 

sheep  and  goats  in  addition  to  deer,  antelopes  and  wild  hogs  or  peccaries^ 

The  BAI  has  had  several  of  its  top'  veterinarians  in  Mexico,  working  ' 
with  the  authorities  there.     The  area  is  under  quarantine.     If  the  disease,  should  / 
show  up  outside  the  quarantined  area  ...  the  plan  provides  that  all  affected  or 
directly  exposed  susceptible  anima'ls  be  destroyedo 

So  far  the  BAI  has  been  giving  mostly  technical  and  advisory  help» 
But  sentiment  in  Congress  seems  to  be  towards  more  substantial  aide     Because  the 
boundary  between  Mexico  and  the  U,  S.,  is  more  than  1900  miles  long  ...and  some 
of  it  open  range  country  ...  the  present  border  quarantine  would  be  more  complete 
If  there  were  a  physical  barrier  o..  such  as  a  good  fence,  -  : 

Animals  are  the  greatest  carriers  of  the  disease,  and  U«  S, 
authorities  would  like  to  see  a  fence  along  the  entire  border  that  would  stop 
virtually  all  animals^     They  recommend  a  fence  strong  enough  to  stop  cattle, 
tight  enough  to  keep  out  small  animals  ...  and  high  enough  to  stop  most  antelope, 
deer  and  other  hurdlersc     They  have  asked  for  a  7-foot  fence  5  feet  of  woven 

wire  topped  by  4  strands  of  barbed  wire  oo«  on  posts  10  feet  apart,  set  3  feet 
m  the  ground g    -  ;     ^  . 

.         .  -^^^        "th®  disease  SHOULD  cross  the  border???    The  BAI  is  ready  for 

this  grim  possibility.    To  quote  Dr.  B.  T.  Simms,  Bureau  Chief         "We  have  most 
01  the  necessary  slaughtering  and  burial  or  cremation  equipment  on  hand  ...  or  we 
know  where  we  can  get  it  quickly.     Ihat  means  guns,  ammunition,  oil,  disinfectants 
and  other  supplies. 

He  believes,  however,  that  if  the  U..  S.  public  gnd  Congress  continue 
to  support  eradication  of  all  -infected  and  e^  osed  animals  as  they  have  in  the 

past         there  is  no  reason  why  the  U.  S..  should  not  remain  free  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  ...  except  for  sporadic . invasionsc 

.     -  COSTiil    Cost  of  eradicating  the  average  outbreak 

including  some  big  ones         has  been  about  $4,000,000.     The  last  one  cost  less 
than  a  tenth  that  mucho    But  to  let  the  infection  become  esliablished         and  to  • 
live  with  It,  would  cost  this  country  upwards  of  |200, 000,000  every  year.     We  ' 
could  stamp  out  50  or  more  sizeable  centers  of  infection  every  year,  if  need  be, 
and  still  be  ahead. from  a  practical  standpoints 


Cotton  ivdvisory  Committee  In  late  December  E, ^A.  Meyer^  Administrator  of  the 

Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946,  asked  some  250 
.  national  and  producer  commodity  organizations  for 
nominations  for  commodity  committees.     The  first 

of  such  committees  ...  for  cotton  c.  was  named  this  week  by  Secretary  of 

Agriculture  Anderson, 
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U.  S.  Use  of  Sugar  Proves  We  asked  our  Sugar  Branch  ...  in  the  Production  and 

We  Have  "Sweet  Tooth"  Marketing  Administration  ...  for  the  latest  on 

sugar  o..  and  maybe  a  little  in  retrospect.  Here 

...  •  -  '  it  isr 

It  looks  as  though  1947  will  see  more  sugar  for  everyone--but  not 
enough  so  that  rationing  can  be  eliminatedo    -If  it'were  aVailable,  it  appears  the 
average  citizen  would  consume  well  over  100 -pounds  in  1947.     Best  estimate  today, 
is  that  each  of  us  will  have  around  88  pounds  during  the  yearo     In  the  years 
immediately  proceeding  the  war,  we  used  about  96|  pounds  per  person  per  year.  ; 

The  88  pounds  per  capita  in  prospect  for  this  year  looks  very  sv/eet, 
considering  that  in  1946,  Italy  had  less  than  8  pounds  per  person,  France  had^ess 
than  38  pounds  and  Holland  less  than  52  poundsc 

This  is  the  way  in  v/hich  an  "average  citizen"  received  his  73  pounds 
of  rationed  sugar  during  1946s 

Each  person  had  three  ration  stamps  which  Were  good  for  five  pounds 
of  sugar  each;  that's  fifteen  pounds.     Two  additional  stamps— each  worth  five 
pound.s---were  allov^^ed  for  canningo     lhat's  a  total 'of  25  pounds  of  refined  sugar, 
for  each  person,  ^. 

,The  rest  of  the  73  pounds  went  to  Mr,  or  Mrs.  Average  Citizen  in 
products  containing  sugar.     This  "industrial  use  sugar"  was  in  jams,  jellies, 
marmalades,  bakery  products,  soft  drinks,  medicines,  candies,  canned  goods  of  all 
descriptions,  ice  cream,  sweetened  condensed  milk  and  some  other  minor  products^ 

,  ^,     ,    _  .Industrial  users  of  sugar  v^ere  on  a  different  rationing  basis  than 

household  users.     Industries  such  as  confectionery,  bakery  goods,  soft  drinks  and 
1       '''TrV^''T*''°'''^  '°  ^^"^  received  60  percent  of  the  sugar  they  used  in 
iy41»    Makers  of  jellies,  jams  and  marmalades  could  use  this  same  rationing  basis 
—or  could  have  55  percent  of  their  1944  usagec  - 

4-         ^         Commercial  canners  of  fruit  and  other  products  were  rationed  on 

th!°Lfunt  of  .u^r  Soods  produced-but  no  absolute  limit  ™as  set  on 

IsIe^Z  in        ^         ^  ""'S''*  «"her  more  or  less  sugar  in 

1946  than  m  pre-war  years-depending  on  the  specific  crop  he  canned, 

more  su.ar  in  ^^^^™\°^""=^l=--'"-dicines  to  most  of  us-were  allowed  somewhat 
more  sugar  m  iy46  than  their  corresp  ending  use  in  '41, 

fr.    iv,  ■^^■^  ^^^^^  industrial  uses  amounted  to  48  pounds  durine  the  vear 


Add  to  -F      •       Tr  •    •  . 

oreign  Visitors  OFAR  has  just  handed  us  a  routing  for  a 

Mro  Boshi  Sen,  from  Alm'ora,  India,    He  uses  the 

English  language  wello    His  chief  interest  is 

.  _plant  physiologyc    His  schedule:  At  University 

of  Texas  (lectures)  and  College  Station  Febo  26-March  1;  Beaumont  March  4,-  Baton 

Rouge  March  5-6;  Gainesville,  Florida  March  11;  Raleigh,  Nc         March  13-14. 

March  dates  are  all  at  agricultural  experiment  stations o 
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Schneider  Gets  .Another  JoTd         Sam  Schneider,  EFD  for  KVOO,  has  "been  named  vice- 
-;    ••  chairman  of  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  Advisory 

Council,    This  group         representing  26  non- 
governmental farming,  livestock  and  related 
..activities  ...  was  organized  in  Oklahoma  City  Fe^bruary  10.    Basic  purpose  of  the 
coimcil         which  speaks  for  60,Q00  memoers  ^ .  .  will  "be  to  recommend  to  the 
governor  and  legislature,  legislation  affecting  the  state's  basic  industry, 
farming.    More  research,  new  markets  and  higher  standards  will  "be  sought. 


Attention,  Midwest  Brethern'      "USDA  Farm  P.eport"  ...  the  weekly  transcribed 

program  presented ■ over  WGN  every  Saturday  night  at 
6:^5  to  7:00  PM  ...  is  now  available  to  any 
station.    This  transcribed  program  is  written  by 
the  PMA  office  in  Chicago  and  consists  of  a  4-minute  summary  of  agricultural  news 
voiced  by  Ben  E,  Fillis,  Jr,  of  the  Chicago  PM£..  Information  office,  a  summary  of 
midwestem  markets  voiced  by  Paul  Ostendorf ,  also  of  that  office,  and  a  6-minute 
interview  with. an  out-standing  guest  speaker. 

Tliis  program  has  been  on  the  air  for  the  past  year  and  has  in- 
cluded such  speakers  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Anderson;  Undersecretary  of 
AgriciLlture  Dodd;  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Brannan;  Director  of 
Extension  Wilson; .R,  H.  Musser,  regional  director  of  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  Br.  G.  E.Hilbert,  director  USDA's  Northern  Regional  Research  Laboratory  at 
Peoria..,. 

-  You  can  have-  the-  entire  IS^minute  show  ,  or  arrangements  can  be 
made  tp  provide  you  -y^ith  a  6-minute  transoription  of  the  program's  guest  portion* 
Hal  Tot ten  assures  us  that  Y/GN  will  not  be  mentioned  -  on  either  sized  platter o 
Transcription  costs  are  ■  ,  . 

1.  16"  single-face  (I3g30  minutes;  packed  for  collect  express 
shipment)     ^3.50  per  ptation  per  weekp 

2,  12"  single-face  (6  minute;  packed  for  collect  express-  or  • 
parcel  post  shipment)     12^40  per  station  per  weeko  ,  ■  ■ 

If  you  want  information  on  v/here  to  obtain  these  platters,  write 
to  Information  Service,  PliA-USDA,  5  South  Vfebash  Avenue,  Chicago  3,  Illinois,  • 


"Good  Eating"  Ends  Last  issue  of  the, script  service^  "Good  Eating", 

will  be  February  28.     This  six-days-a-week  service 
has  been  a  United  Press  radio  feature o . .prepared  for 
the  women's  program  directors  of  radio  stations^ 

Both  the  United  Press  and  the  USDA  regret  that  USDA  budget  requirements  force 

its  discontinuanceo 
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From  the: 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  Of  AGRICULTURE 
OFFICE  OF  INFORMATION 


RADIO  SERVICE 

February  28,  1^47 

Kenneth  M.  Gapen 


Food  Prices  '    Although  no  one  can  be  sure  about  the  future,  our  U3DA 

economists  still  insist  there ' s  no  terrific  rise  in  food 
prices  in  sight.     In  fact,  they  expect-  prices  to  decline 

somewhat  in  the  second  half  of  this  year.  -  . 


Reynolds  Avfay  W      Dana  Reynolds  left  2/25  for  6  weeks  of  vrork  in  western 

states.  He'll  be  stopping  in  various  places  in  Colcrado, 
Idaho,  'Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  and 

Kansas.    He  hopes  to  visit  a  number  of  the  brethem  this  trip. 


■■F/^O  Enclosure,         ■■''■■■e  enclose  this  week  the  final  -report  of  the  FAO  Preparatory 

Comjnission  on  World  Food  Proposals.    It's,  a  pretty  thick 
book,  but  might  come  in  handy  for  reference.  Incidentally 
. .  .  .•  plans  now  are  that  the  Chicago  Round  Table  on  March  30  will  be  devoted  to 
discussion  of  FA.0  and  other  international  food  and  farm  proposals. 


Reports  Upcoming   '  Reports  from  the  Bureau  of  -Agricultural  Economics  -  in  the 

coming  week  that  should  be  of  general  interest  ..,  March  8, 
Early  Lamb  Crop  as  of  March  1  (for  Calif,  Ariz_,  Tex,'  Tenn, 
Ky,  Va,  Mo,  Idaho,  Vfash,  and  Ore.)     ...  laik,  poultr^^  and  egg  production  and 
indicated  citrus' production,  March  11  ...  Fami  labor  report,  March  13.  Probably 
mc5st  of  you  are  receiving  reports.    If  not,  and  you' want  them,  let  us  know. 
They're  handled  on  BAE  mailing  lists. 


The  D.C,  Gathering    Quite  a  fev/  letters  have  come  in  from  the  FRD's  stating  ' 

preferences  as  to  the  time  of  a  "gathering" .  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.     There's  still  time  for  you  to  get  in 
your  vote,-  What  we  asked. was:    Would  you  prefer  the  two  days  of  April  30  - 
^.fey  1  ■  , ..  or  May  7-8?    Last  year,  many -of  you  will  remember,  we  spend  two 
very  profitable- days  at  the  Peltsville -Research  Center  .  .■ .  in -company  with  the 
farm  paper  editors. 


HVhat's  Research  Worthr»-»  'Two  wef^ks  ago  we  (Ken  Gapen)  told  ycu  about 

In  Dollars  and  Cents  ?  ?  attending  an  exhibit  of  new  products  being 

developed  by  the  regional  research  laboratories 
•••products  such  as  fibers  from  waste  proteins,  insulation  board  from  straw  and 
a  motor  fuel  from  corn  cobs* 

We  (Ken  and  Kamp  Charles)  fell  to  wondering  if  profits  from  the 
nation^  s  investment  in  agricultural  research  could  be  measured  «».•  in  dollars  and 
cents.     Such  research  benefits  almest  everyone •    Maybe  the  benefits  ara  not 
always  immediately  apparent*     But  knowledge  •.  •  like  Y;-ater  •••can't  well  be 
dammed  up»    Eventually  it  flows  out  and  reaches  all  who  wish  to  use  it. 

So  we  (Kconp)  asked  Ernie  Moore  •••  top  information  man  in  the 
research  administration.    He  said  •••  Oh  yes,  they  have  what  they  consider 
very  reliable  estimates  on  the  money  value  of  ag  research.     But,  he  said, 
you'll  be  astonished  at  some  of  the  almost  unbelievable  returns..    Ee  gave  us 
some  figures  from  a  forthcoming  report  of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Administration, 

Let's  begin  with  hybrid  corn.  In  the  30  years  the  USDA  has  been 
investing  funds  in  research  on  this  modern  corn,  it  has  spent  about  |5,000,000#- 
It's  estim.ated  the  states  have  spent  about  as  much.  From  this  $10,000,000,  the 
nation  now  is  getting  annual  dividends  of  at  least  $750;,p00,000. 

Income'  from  hybrid  'corn  in  future  years  will  depend  upon  prices 
,,•  but-  it  should  be  even  greater  than  now         because  in  states  outside  the 
Ci^rn  Belt,  hybrids  aren't  yet  grown  widely* 

Last  year  ...in  the  high-producing  areas  •••  almost  every  acre 
was  in  hybrid  corn,-    And  for  th«^  country  over,  about  tv/o  out  of  every  three 
corn  acres  was  planted  with  hybrid  seed..     Back  in  1933,  -v^hen  the  first  estimate 
of  such  acreage  was  made,  only  one  acre  out  of  every  1000  was  in  hybrids.  The 
acreage  v/ent  up  fast  v/hen  farm'=!rs  found  hybrids  yielded  at  least  25  percent 
over  open-pollinated  varieties. 

Then  th'^re's  cotton  Research  on  cotton  has  paid  handsomely*. 

An  outgrowth  of  research  done  many  years  ago  is  the  one-variety  cotton  com- 
munity.    Under  this  plan  farmers  can  grow  uniform,  lots  of  high  quality  cotton 
which  brings  a  substantial  premium.     The  idea  rests  squarely  on  research  in 
the  USDA  and  in  the  Southern  states. 

Research  p^-oduced  the  improved  varieties,    Without  such  varieties 
there  would  be  no  incentive  for ^farmers  to  organize  one-variety  comjnunities. 

We  know  that  farmers  ■v\'ho  have  participated  have  collected  premiums 
on  their  cotton  which  exceed  $50  ,.000  ,.000  a  year*.    This  amount  would  be  increased 
if  more  farmers  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  grow  better  cotton  in 
one-variety  communities* 

There  are  many  examiple^  of  dollars-and-cents  gain  through  live- 
stock'research,    Vfork  on  the  control  of  hog  cholera  cost  the  Department  only 
about  $50;000*     That  was  40  years  ago*    But  it  has  been  returning  dividends 

(Continued  on  page  3) 
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?Yer  since  at  the  rate  of  10  to  15  million  dollars  a  year»     In  some  years,  v^en 
outbreaks  of  cholera^  have  been  particularly  bad,  losses  amounted  to  4  or'  5  times 
this  amount.    Jiilarion  .Dor  set 's  ^A^ork  of  diagnosing  hog  cholera  and  perfecting  a,, 
preventive  treatment  has  become  a  classic  of  agricultural  research. 

The  system  of  swine  sanitrtion  nov/  used  widely  throughout  this 
country  grew  out  of  careful  research  on  the  life  cycle  of  the  sv/ine  roundworm. 
The  systv-im-  stresses  the  importance  of  having  pigs  farrowed  on  l&nd  that  has  not 
been  so  used  for  several  months.     This  piece  of  research  seems  fairly  simple 
now.     But  it  is  saving  farm'ers  and  consumers  an  estimated  |25jOOO,C)00  a  year* 
Cost, of, the  research  work  to  the  goverianent  vms  e  o  <» '  |25,000e  ' 

Phenothiazine  is  remarkably  effective  in  removing  internal  . 
parasites  of  livestosk         probably  more  widely  used  in  this  treatment  than 
any  other  ^rugc.    Research  on  its  use  has  all  befen  within  the  last  10  years*, 
Its  chief  value  is  that  it  is  effective  against  so  many' kinds  of  stomach-- 
intestinal  roundworms  in  so  many  kinds  of  livestock  cattle,  horses,        •  • 

sheep  and  hogs.     It  also  controls  lice  en  chickens.     It  may  be  mi^^c-ed' with 
salt  and  fed  to  animals  with  no  time  lost  for  dosingo     Cost  of  this  discovery 
was  |10,000«     Its  estimated  value  «  • ...  |10 ,000 , 000  annually^ 

"    '     ^  Next  week  we  (mostly  Kamp)  plan  to'  tell  ycu  what  agricultural- 
research  has  m.eant  to  the  sugar  industry,  to  the  producers  of  gum  naval  stores 
and  to  hybrid  vigor  in  livestcckc- 


Tfar  Food' Orders         ■  Beginning  tomorrow  (March  l)  there'll  be  only 

Only  15  Remain  16  War  Food  Orders  left  on  the  bo^ks  at  the 

USDA.-.    At  one  time  there  were  178  of  the  WO*s 
in  effecto     Reduction  to  16  comes  with  a  revision  of  7/FO  141  a.c  which  allows 
brewers  to  use  unlimited  quantities  of  grain  and  grain  products  ©ther  than 
wheat  and  rice.   (Perhaps  you  already  have  seen  or  heard  of  this  lifting  of 
restrictions.)     Since  December  1^  use  of  corn,  barley  and  other  grains  and  grain 
products'  (other  than  wheat  and  rice)  has  been  limited  to  quantities  used  in  the 
corresponding  1945  quota  periodo 

The  revised  WFO  141  also  continues  restrictions  on  use  of  wheat 
in  mixed  feeds,   on  use  of  rye  in  beverage  spirits  and  against  use  of  v;heat  in 
making  distille.d  spirits  for  either  beverage  or  industrial  purposes.. 

Among  the  16  war  food  orders  le  ft  are  ..o  a  rice  set-aside,  ,twc 
on^ sugar  (rationing  and  distributisn)  and  set-aside  orders  on  butter  and  cheese 
which  are  alm'cg,t  ended»     In  general  the  orders  deal  ...  in  addition  to  com- 
modities mentioned  «,  •  with  fluid  milk  and  cream,  fish,  molasses,  v/alnuts  and' 
food  imp'orts  and  priorities.  ,     '  :. 


World  Food  Situation     ,  The  4th  and  final  report  on  ■the  1945-47  world  food 

•    .'  situation  50  pages  ef  it  •«*.  ..has  just  been 

issued  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agriculture 
Eolations.     Copies  are  not  available  todayp     ViTe'll  try  to  get  you  a  copy  next  v/eek#  , 
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More  Lime  On  Land  -  ,  .  -  About- 15  percent  more  lime  will  be  used  on  farms 
.-,..in  1947  .  of  this  nation  this  year  under, the  Agri- 

-    cultural  Conservation  Program         than  was  . used 
last  year,  according  to  latest  USDA  estimates.     That  is,  about  29»5  million  tons 
of  lime  will  be  .put . on  the  land  this  year  under  the  ACP,  compared  with  an 
estimated  total  of  less  than. 25  tons  in  1946*        -      •  ■ 

This  15  percent  increase,  however,   still  Vv-'ould  be  far  short  of 
the  60  million  tons  that  should  be  spread  annually.    Wiere  there  are  acid  soils, 
lime  is  the  backbone  of  good  farming.    And  some  lim^  is  needed  in  some  parts  of 
just  about  all  of  ths  48  states,  •  Lime  releases  plant  foods  in  the  soil  so 
that  they  may  be  mor'^ ., easily  used  by  gromng  crops* 

In  recent  years,  most  lime  has  been  applied  through  a  3-way 
cooperation  of  farmers,  businessmen  and  the . Government o    In  1945  •••  for  example 
•      more  than  90  percent  of  the  lime  used  by  farmers  v>,'as  spread  in -conrnf^ction 
with  AC?'»««»    And  most  of  that  lime  v^ent  to  fanners  through  local  dealers  and 
distributor s o  .  .    •  .        .  • 

If  you  want  to  find  out  more  about  the  use  of  lime  in  your  state 
«.9  under  the  AC?  prrgram  c.-,e  ask  your  state  PMk  office.     The  government  has 
been  urging  the  use  of  lime  and  ether  conservation .materials .  as  a  part  of 
AGP  toe  for  about  10  yearso  ■      .   •  • 


We  re  sending  along  another  "Joe  Beaver"  cartoon 
this  ¥veek  -co  provide  a  chuckle^  maybe,  and  to 
preach  an^"nher  simple  lesson  on  forest  - 

Newcomes  on  the  RFD  Letter  list  may  be  interested  in  knowing  about 
''Joe"^     The  Departm.ent  ■■  s  Fo.r  est  3ervice  stai-ted  sending  out  these  cartoons  back 
in  December  '45     t  ?  to  help  teaoh  conservation  and  good  forest  practices©  Curren 
weekly  distribution  15  now  mxcre  than  300  farm  p^-pers;  lumber  journals^  general 
newspapers  and  magazinesa 

Joe-s  comments  might  be  used  as  "'texts''  for  farm' broadcasts ♦  They 
are  better  when  ^/iewed  a!'  ong  mth  the  carxocns  but  they  can  stand  alone  as 

pithy  comments 5     ''The  United  States  uses  half  th^r-  lumber  in  the  worlda    Wonder  hoi 
many  people  give  a  thought  as  to  where  it's  coming  from*?"  ^       "Any  dumb  kid  can 
start  a  fire,  but  v%ho's  smari;  enough  to  put  back  what-s  burned  in  a  day*"  a  o-» 

Then  there's  the  one  where  Joe  walks  on  the  water.     He  explains, 
"The  water's  so  loaded  with  topsoil^  I  can  yralk  on  it."    Also  the  series  with 
3ossy,  the  cow,  who  eat?  little  trees  in  woodlotsc     Joe  lectures  her  » . "Little 
trees  should  be  seen  and  not  eateno"    And  when  she  does,  Joe  punishes  her-.  She 
has  to  repeat  a  thousand  times   rco   "I  will-not  graze  in  a  woodlot  again," 

"Joe"  is  the  brain  child  of  Ed,  Nofziger,  national  knoi-m  cartoonist 
who  comes  by  his 'love  of  forest  conservation  naturally.    He's  the  son  of  a  West 
Coast  lumberman,  and  as  a  kid  was  pretty  well  indoctrinated  in  forestry* 


"Joe  Eeaver"  Gets  Around 


ccr^servation^ 
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Purebred  Animal  Imports  Our  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  just  made  its 

Show  Increase  annual  report  on  the  importation  of  purebred 

animals  in  the  year  just  past.    Some  of  you  in 
the  past  h^ve  said  you'd  like  a  little  on  this  report  ...  with  background.  So 
we'll  try  to  summ.arize  its  B  -cages  of  text  and  tables.     It  covers  all  the  common 
fa m- animals  ...  and  includes  dogs,  goats  and  two  Siamese  cats  (short-haired) 
from  Canada.     (V'onder  if  a  few  more  might  have  sneaked  across  the  border  at  night? 

Anyway  ....  citizens- of  the  United  States  may  import  purebred 
animals  free  of  duty  . . .  esoecially  if  they  are  to  be  used  for  breeding  purposes . 
Total  number  certified  for  free  entry  last  yiear  vras  32,4-06  ...  a  gain  of  27 
percent  over  '4-5.    Logically  ...  most  of  the"  animals  came  from  Canada.. 

But  there  were  many  from,  across  the  ocean.     Among  them  v/ere  67 
thoroughbreds  (horses)   .,.74  Jersey  cattle  (all  from  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  and 
the  first  importation  since  before  the  war)   ^..33  sheep  (one  from  Australia, 
the  rest  from  New  Zealand)  ...  219  dogs  (mostly  from  the  British  Isles),  And 
we  mustn't  forget  three  Anglo-Nubian  goats  from  Canada. 

LoM.  Dean         who  has  certified  the  breeding  of  duty-free  animals 
for  nearly  a  quarter  o-f  a  certury  ...  tells  us  they  a'^e  allov«red  entry  under  the 
tariff  act  of  1930,    The  Treasury  Department  collects  the  duty,  but  the  importer 
has  six  months  in  which  to  obtain  purebred  certification  from  the  USDA .     If  the 
animals  are  found  eligible  for  free  entry,  the  importer  gets  back  the  duty  he  has 
paid. 

''^I'e  should  have  told  you  that  the  67  thoroughbreds  came  as  follows: 
from  Argentina,  22  ...  Australia,  2  ...  England,  40  ...  Ireland,  3.    Other  horse 
importations  were  from  Canada         as  v/ere  all  the  swine  and  cattle,  other  than 
Jerseys « 


Foreign  Visitors  William  Marr,  reporter  for  the  Sydney,.-  Aiistralia, 

Morning  Herald,  v/ill  be  in  the  West  and  Midvfest 
in  March,    llr^  Marr         who  lists  "princioal 
interest  ...  sheep"  ...  might  be  available  to  some  of  you  for  a  farm  interview. 
His  routing:'  March  6,  ag  exp  station,  Wooster,  Ohio         March  8-11,  exp  station, 
Laramie,  •"'"yo,  ...  March  13-14,  U.S.  Western  Sheep  Breeding  lab  ...  March  17-19, 
exp  station.  College  Stati©n,  Tex.    He  ought  to  find  out  a  lot  about  sheep  at 
these  four  spots, 

Also  in  March  comes  Rafael  Flores  of  Guatemala,  who  is  interested 
in  experiment  stations.     ''Command  of  English  ...  very  good."    His  routing: 
March  3-5,  exp. station,  Clemson,  S.Co   ...  March  6-7,  plant  industry  and  exp  sta*r 
tions,  Auburn,   Ala.   ...  March  10-11,  Southern  Research  lab.  New  Orleans  ... 
March  12-13,  exp  station.  Baton  Rouge  (see  T.  Linn  Smith  )  ...  I\.fe.rch  17-18,  Navajo 
Reservation,  Fort  Wingate,  N,M,  ...  March  20,  exp  station,  College  Station,  Tex. 
-. ..  March  21,  the  King  Ranch,  Kingsville,  Tex, 


Pai*ity  Prices 


Just  out  is  BAE's  Feb,  28  "Agricultural  ^rices  "  ...  as-  of 
February  15.    Here's  a  summary  on  a  few  major  farm  products: 


Average  Price  Received  by  Parity  Price  as 

Farmers  Price  Percentage 

of  Parity 

1909-14     2-15-46    2-15-47         2-15-47  2-15-47 
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17  c  5^ 

26«20 

67 

*305 

.274 

112 

3 .00 

2«12 

142 

o905 

.  .  .  -.106 

85 

Dc9d 

3.73 

le31 

1,64 

80 

2,78 

.  2,12 

131 

.92 

3.34 

28 

23,80 

i6ao 

148 

17.30 

12.00 

144 

19.40 

13.00 

149 

,678 

»596 

114 

4.53 

3,64 

124 

. .253  ■ 

.  ,252 

100 

.  o386 

e428 

•  90 

All  Set  to  Fight      Probably  all  of  us  have  had  the  experience  of  having  a  riice 
Tomato  Blight  patch  of  tomatoes  hit  by  late  blight.    It  was  particularly 

bad  last  year.    Plant  pathologists  of  the  USDA  in  32  states, 
Mississippi    valley  and  east  ...  are  cooperating  this  year  in  a  warning  service 
They'll  telegraph  to  Washington  earliest  occurence  and  progress  of  the  blighto 
These  reports  go  to  state' men,  who  v/ill  recomm.end  control- measures .  Insecticid 
fungicide  association  will  see  to  it  that  control  supplies -are  on  the  market. 

All  of  you  in  the  32  states  have  -been  sent  the  announcement 
...  together  v^ith  names  of  the  state  pat^^ologists .    :^11  gat  basic  info 
in  USDA  Summary, 

Late  blight  . . .  bad  in  cool_,  wet  weather  when  rain  and  vand 
cariy  spores         has  been  with  us  a  long  time..    It  caused  the  Irish  potato 
famine  of  many  years  agOo    It's  the  same  fungus  that  cuases  late  blight  and  rot 
of  potatoes,  and  over-winters  mostly  on  potatoes „ 


